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Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 


The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
‘Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
Lenten, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

FFNHE industrial sky is still very dark when we go to press 

on Thursday. The latest negotiation between the 
Prime Minister and the Miners’ Executive has failed. A strike 
is an intensely human business provoking much prejudice 
and passion, and the worst fact of the situation is that 
the men are in a very ugly temper. Never before has 
there been such deliberate wrecking of property. We 
give the miners’ leaders the credit for understanding how 
grave all this is, particularly for the miners themselves 
But the truth is that the leaders cannot depend upon 
the men obeying them. At the moment when we write 
everything turns upon whether the pumpmen will return to 
work as a preliminary to new negotiations. We feel sure that 
the leaders would like to ask the men to set to work at once 
to reduce the flooding, but they have a strong suspicion that 
the men would defy them. That would be humiliating for the 
leaders, and it must be remembered how intensely jealous a 
Labour leader is for his dignity. A Labour leader has won his 
own position, and if ever he is made ridiculous his stock-in- 
trade has vanished. 








We will now summarize in their proper order the events 
which have brought about the situation as it is when we write. 
The miners’ strike began on the night of Thursday, March 31st. 
The papers of the next day published a Royal Proclamation 
declaring a state of emergency. Special powers were given 
to the Government to take measures for the protection of the 
Preparations were made to use Hyde Park as a 
milk depot and as the headquarters of the motor transport 
in the event of the strike spreading to the transport workers 
and railwaymen. Troops are camped in Kensington Gardens. 
The Government also took steps to ration coal and economize 
n gas, electricity, and food. From the beginning of the strike 
by far the gravest feature was the withdrawal of the safety 
men who kept the mines from flooding. This withdrawal! is 
an unprecedented act, and invests the strike with a revolutionary 
spirit which has belonged to no previous strike. 





At the end of the week there were many meetings and much 
speech-making among members of the Triple Alliance. Mr. 
C. T. Cramp, Industrial General Secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, said that if the railwaymen and transport 
workers did not stand by the miners, Labour would be fought 
by the Government in detail and would be defeated hopeleasly. 
On the other hand, he admitted the dangers of a general strike. 
“It is a heroic thing to lead men on to battle; it would be a 
foolish thing to lead them into a ditch.” But on the whole 
he had come to the conclusion that if the three members of 
the Triple Alliance worked unitedly and whole-heartedly, they 
could be successful. “If they can,” he added, “then they 
ought to have a shot at it.” This spirit of “having a shot 
at’ revolution—for forcing the Government to surrender by 
Direct Action would, of course, be revolution—is worthy to be 
matched with the leadership which determined .that the mines 
should be flooded. It is a very bad sign. Cynical but not so 
violent was the comment of Mr. Hodges, who, when asked 
what he thought of the withdrawal of the safety men from 
the mines, replied that any attempt to go back upon the decision 
would have ‘a more or less damaging effect upon the Federa 
tion.” There we see the sense of dignity quite excluding 
statesmanship. 


The Daily Herald of Tuesday published a bellicose article in 
which it said that if the Capitalists wanted a fight—which, 
of course, they do not—“ let ’em have it.” What pugnacious 
people, after all, these pacifists are when the casus belli is of 
their own invention! But no tragic situation is complete 
without its grim humour, and this was supplied by Mr. Bromley, 
the Secretary of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, a body which has always stood apart from the 
Triple Alliance. ‘‘ My opinion,” he said, “is that I cannot 
understand the Triple Alliance. It seems peculiar to me that 
such a powerful body should wait until one of its parts is on 
strike and then begin to consider the position. We (the Loco. 
motive Engineers and Firemen) have been in no way consulted, 
and therefore we have no knowledge of the dispute other 
than that there is a strike. I am taking a holiday.” Another 
effort in humour, or perhaps we should say in practical joking, 
was the application made by many strikers to the Employment 
Exchanges for unemployment pay. 


On Tuesday there were important debates in Parliament. 
Sir Robert Horne in his speech in the House of Commons made 
it quite plain that the Government would not continue the 
policy of subsidizing the coal industry and would not extend 
the period of control. With those reservations he saw plenty 
of room for negotiation, and he sincerely appealed to the Labour 
members to play their part in restoring the trade of the country, 
such a restoration being the only real solution of every one’s 
troubles. Mr. Clynes was less conciliatory. The miners would 
not object to reduced wages, but the reduction must be on a 
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uniform percentage. The new rates offered involved reductions 
varying from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. It is very difficult 
for an outsider to determine exactly what the reduction of 
wages would mean, since it is complicated, and fortunately 
made less unfavourable, by the gradual decline in the cost of 
‘iving. We cannot, of course, disregard the assertion of the 
smployers that if the proposed reduced wages for the whole 
soal industry are compared on the average with the average 
pre-war rate the miners have a net gain of £2 a week. At all 
events, Mr. Clynes argued that the fall was too steep and 
sudden, and he declared that the miners who were not saints 
“ would tell the Government to go to Heaven and get the coal 
themselves.” 


No candid person will deny that in some mines the 
reduction of wages is both severe and abrupt, though it is 
necessary for saving the mines from bankruptcy. But it was 
an unhappy thought on the part of Mr. Clynes to illustrate his 
case by taking the salary of Cabinet Ministers as an analogy. 
He asked how Cabinet Ministers would like to have their 
salaries thus reduced. But that is exactly what has happened 
to Cabinet Ministers. Take the salary of a Minister who draws 
£5,000 a year. That was his salary before the war, and it is 
still his salary. But £5,000 under the present Income Tax 
means in fact only about £3,000 in cash; and if the present 
value of the £3,000 is compared with its pre-war value it works 
out at about only £1,500. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas declared that the “ odds were overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the dispute spreading.” It was characteristic 
of him to speak of the crisis in this detached way, as though 
it were some blight spreading in the air for which he had no 
responsibility whatever. None of the Labour speakers gave a 
satisfactory explanation of why this strike is called a “ lock- 
out.” Yet, as Sir Robert Horne had remarked, you cannot 
possibly say that the miners of South Yorkshire and Leicester- 
shire are “locked out” seeing that they are actually refusing 
an offer of higher wages. Mr. Asquith agreed that the Govern- 
ment ought not to return either to control or to a subsidy, 
but he suggested that there might be a national scale of wages 
impinged upon by district variations, and that this compromise 
would meet the views of both the employers and the men. 
Unfortunately, this compromise had already been suggested 
by the Government outside the House and had been rejected 
by the men. | 


The Prime Minister wound up the debate by pointing out that 
decontrol was necessary not only for the mines but for all 
industries. No Government could possibly place the losses of 
any industry on the taxpayer. Postponement of decontrol 
for a month might be worth while if there was any guarantee 
that a new basis of negotiation would then be found, but there 
was no such guarantee. The Government, however, were ready 
and anxious to promote further discussion between the owners 
and the miners. Within the two limitations of “no subsidy ” 
and “no control” there were many possibilities for discussion. 








In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Curzon was in a 
pessimistic vein, and said that the desperate spirit that had 
already manifested itself made him dread possible develop- 
ments—even a national convulsion such as the collapse of 
the State might be not obscurely or remotely but directly and 
even speedily threatened. 


On Wednesday morning the Prime Minister sent letters to the 
owners and the miners urging the desirability of renewed negoti- 
ations. On the morning of the same day the transport workers 
met in conference, and decided to give “all the assistance in their 
power to whatever extent is necessary to help the miners.” 
This is one of those magniloquent resolutions which may mean a 
great deal or not very much. The reported discussions of the 
railwaymen were also vague in tendency. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
suggestion of renewed negotiations was quickly accepted by both 
owners and men. After this acceptance the Prime Minister 
communicated with the miners again, reasserting the necessity 
of resuming pumping work and saving pit ponies which had been 
left to their fate in the rising waters as a preliminary to the 
negotiations. We are extremely glad to be able to believe, on 
the strength of the latest reports, that the ponies are now safe. 


But the saving of the mines from ruin is another matter alto- 
gether. Unfortunately, the miners refused to accept the con- 


dition that puinp operations should be resumed as a preliminary. 








It was pretended that Mr. Lloyd George had introduced this 
condition as an afterthought. As a matter of fact, he had 
explicitly imposed this condition in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. He made this clear in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, when he quoted his own words from Hansard. At 
the same time he made a very strong appeal to the Labour leaders 
to use their influence with the men. He pointed out that the 
settlement would be a long and complicated matter, and that it 
was quite out of the question that the mines should be allowed to 
crumble into rubbish heaps while the talking between the owners 
and men wenton. {tis understood that the owners are prepared 
to introduce changes into their wage scheme. The scheme as 
it stands has altered the ratio between the earnings of the youn ger 
men and those of the older and higher-paid men. This probably 
accounts for the ferocity of the least responsible section of the 
miners. 


On Thursday morning the Miners’ Executive saw the Prime 
Minister at Downing Street. We do not yet know what passed 
at the interview, but when the miners had left it was announced 
that the parley had been without result. As regards th 
rioting and sabotage, it would be impossible within our space 
to give a list of the outrages. The worst rioting took 
place among the Scottish miners. At Cowdenbeath, for 
instance, some thousands of strikers forced the volunteer 
pumpmen to draw fires and stop the pumps. The manager of 
the Fife Coal Company was assaulted, and hand-to-hand fighting 
took place between the mob and the police. Many persons were 
injured. A similar attitude has been taken up by the miners in 
nearly all the coalfields of Fifeshire and Lanarkshire. Apart 
from the injury caused to the mines, shops have been attacked, 
haystacks have been burnt, and passing motor-cars have been 
held up and damaged. 


The ex-Emperor Karl of Austria failed in his attempt to 
regain the Hungarian throne. He left Steinamanger, on the 
borders of Hungary, on Tuesday morning to return to Switzer- 
land. The Allies on April Ist had warned Hungary that they 
would neither recognize nor tolerate the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs, which “ would imperil the very foundations of the 
peace.” The ex-Emperor declined to go and was said to be 
il. On Sunday Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, and Greater 
Serbia presented a joint ultimatum to Hungary, threatening 
to take military measures if the ex-Emperor did not leave the 
country by Thursday. This threat proved effective, as the 
three States had troops on the frontier to enforce it. It is 
highly probable that the present Hungarian Government would 
have liked to restore their former King, but a Hapsburg installed 
at Budapest would have sought to regain his former terri- 
tories by intrigue or by force and would have kept all the 
neighbouring States in a turmoil. Moreover, the ex-Emperor 
William would have been encouraged to go back to Berlin 
if the Allies had shown any weakness in dealing with the ex 
Emperor Karl. We trust that the Swiss, who profess such a 
meticulous desire to maintain their neutrality even against 
the League of Nations, will take better precautions to restrain 
the ex-Emperor from using Switzerland as a base for plots 
against the peace of Central Europe. 





Despite the optimistic Greek reports, there is reason to believe 
that the Greek army in Asia Minor met with a reverse last week 
near Eskishehr, on the Baghdad Railway. Whether the town 
was ever occupied, as the Greek official bulletins stated, we do 
not know, but the Turkish insurgents were in strong force and 
prevented the Greeks from advancing beyond Eskishehr towards 
Angora. It is reported from Constantinople that the Greek 
left wing was outflanked and had to retreat with loss, and 
that the whole Greek army had to fall back to its old lines. 
King Constantine has left for the front and new classes of 
conscripts are being called up to reinforce the Greek army. 
But it is plain that the task of dealing with Mustapha Kema! 
is proving far more serious than the Athenian politicians sup- 
posed. Greece is paying for her folly in discarding her onl) 
wise statesman and in flouting the Allies who gave her Smyrna. 
It would be a tragedy if the Turks were able to advance, for 
they would unquestionably massacre all the Greeks in the 
coastal districts. But the Greek offensive has made it difficult 
for the Allies to help these unfortunate people. 


The late American Government, while declining to ratify the 
German Peace Treaty and the Covenant, claimed an equal share 
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in all the benefits of all the mandate territories, and in particular 
in the oilfields of Mesopotamia. Lord Curzon’s Note of Febru- 
ary 28th, in reply to Mr. Colby, was published on Wednesday. 
He pointed out that the right of developing the Mesopotamian 
gilfields had been conceded by Turkey before the war to the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, in which British capitalists held 
three-fourths and Germans one-fourth of the shares. The 
German shares had been transferred during the war to the 
British Government. The concession was of precisely the same 
nature as that which Turkey gave before the war to the Standard 
Oil Company in Palestine. Under the San Remo agreement 
the British Government had assigned tho former German shares 
in the Turkish Petroleum Company to France in consideration 
for facilities for constructing a pipe-line from Mosul to Syria. 
The Arab State would prescribe the conditions of working and 
would share the profits. 


Lord Curzon went on to remind the American Government 
that a Mandatory Power could not be expected to discriminate 
against its own subjects, who had acquired property rights in 
Mesopotamia before the war and who would, but for the war, 
have been working the oil deposits if, indeed, these deposits 
proved to be of commercial value. 
United States produced 70 per cent. of the oil supply of the 
world and controlled a further 12 per cent. in Mexico. While 
the United States reserved all the oilfields in the Philippines, 
in Hayti, and in Costa Rica for American companies, the British 
Government, said Lord Curzon, agreed with Mr. Colby “ that 
the world’s oil resources should be thrown open for development 
without reference to nationality.” We cannot help regretting 
that a commercial rivalry between two very powerful financial 
groups interested in oil—the one American and the other British 
and Dutch—should have led to these differences between Great 
Britain and Americe. Mr. Colby’s case was not very strong, 
but it has yet to be shown that the oil deposits in Mesopotamia 
are worth developing, in view of their great distance from the 
coast. At all events, they are not worth quarrelling about. 
From the political standpoint it would be well if the Standard 
Oil Company were to invest millions in the oilfields of Mosul, 
for then America would have a practical interest in the peace 
and prosperity of that district. 


Mr. Churchill, during his visit to Jerusalem last week, told a 
Moslem deputation that the British pronouncement in favour 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine could not be revoked. 
[t was, he said, good for the world, for the Jews, for the British 
Empire, and for the Palestine Arabs, who would not be sup- 
planted but would share in the benefits of Zionism. The British 
promise to maintain the rights of the natives was as valid as 
the promise to the Jews, The establishment of “a national 
home” for Jews did not mean that a Jewish Government should 
dominate the Arabs. Great Britain as “the greatest Moslem 
State in the world” cherished their friendship. ‘‘ We cannot 
tolerate the expropriation of one set of people by another,” 
said Mr. Churchill, thus repudiating point-blank Mr. Zangwill’s 
avowed policy. Mr. Churchill warned a Jewish deputation that 
the success of Zionism must depend on the extent to which it 
promoted the welfare of all the inhabitants of Palestine, and he 
reminded them that Jewish Bolsheviks were most undesirable 
immigrants. It is well that Mr. Churchill spoke plainly. We 
trust that he will insist upon his pledges being carried out. 





A body of Irish rebels attacked the lonely police barrack at 
Rosscarbery, in the south-west of County Cork, on Thursday, 
March 31st. They blew in the wall with explosives and set 
lire to the building; two out of the little garrison of nineteen 
police were killed and nine were injured. In Dublin repeated 
attacks have been made on the police. Sinn Fein bands are 
operating in Ulster, destroying property and damaging the 
voads. In the South Protestant farmers are being murdered 
daily; it is hard to believe that they do not suffer for their 
religion, as the Irish Protestants suffered in 1641 and in 1798. 
Last week the house of an aged couple, Colone! and Mrs. Spaight 
of Skibbereen, was entered at night by a band of ruffians, who 
wantonly smashed the pictures, loaded the furniture into carts, 
which they took away, and then burnt the house down. British 
Liberal sympathizers with Sinn Fein should be reminded that 
outrages of this kind were common in Southern Ireland long 
before the Government began to try to restore order. The 
object of the rebels is to drive all decent people out of the country, 
‘eaving their property at the mercy of their covetous neighbours, 


He remarked that the | 





A number of Sinn Feiners in Manchester last Saturday morn- 
ing tried to burn several large hotels and warehouses. Some of 
these miscreants had slept in the hotels and left early, after 
sprinkling petrol about and setting fire to it. The warehouses 
were visited by small parties of armed men, who seized the 
watchmen or cleaners and set fire to the premises. At one 
warehouse a plucky charwoman ran out and called a policeman, 
but the ruffians fired at him, wounding him dangerously, and 
escaped. Late on Saturday night the Manchester police raided 
an Irish club in a poor quarter of the city. ‘The occupants, 
who were armed with revolvers, opened fire at once and wounded 
three policemen. The police retaliated, killing one of the ring- 
leaders and wounding another, and arrested sixteen men. The 
club was found to be full of arms and ammunition, with a stock 
of paraffin. Several incendiary fires on farms, caused by Sinn 
Feiners, have occurred this week. Last Sunday the body 
of a rebel, named Fovargue, who had escaped to England from 
police custody in Dublin, was found on the Ashford golf links. 
He had apparently been murdered by some of his fellow-con- 
spirators, on suspicion of being a spy. 





Numerous changes in the Ministry were announced on 
Saturday. Lord Edmund Talbot, the Coalition Unionist Whip, 
is to be Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland under the new Act. He 
is the first Roman Catholic since the Revolution to hold this 
high office. Sir Robert Horne was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was succeeded by Mr. Baldwin at the Board 
of Trade. Captain Guest, the Coalition Liberal Whip, was 
appointed to the Air Ministry, which Mr. Churchill had held 
in conjunction first with the War Office and then with the 
Colonial Office. Dr. Addison became a Minister without port- 
folio, and was succeeded at the Ministry of Health by Sir Alfred 
Mond, who has a troubled heritage in regard both to housing 
and to the medical service. Sir Alfred Mond was followed at 
the Office of Works by Lord Crawford, whose good taste and 
wide knowledge of art will find abundant opportunity for their 
exercise. Lord Peel became Chancellor of the Duchy, in place 
of Lord Crawford. Mr. Kellaway was made Postmaster-Geneval 
in succession to Mr. Illingworth, who has retired from office on 
account of ill-health. 








The two new Whips are Colonel Leslie Wilson, for the Unionists, 
and Mr. McCurdy, the late Food Controller, for the Liberals 
in the Coalition. Commander Hilton Young, who was a well- 
known writer on finance before he volunteered for the Navy in 
the war, has been appointed Financial Seoretary to the Treasury. 
Colonel Amery has left the Co:onial Office to become Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and Colonel Stanley has received 
the corresponding post at the War Office. Sir Philip Lloyd- 
Greame is the new Director of the Overseas Trade Department, 
in which the Board of Trade and the Foreign Office have a joint 
interest. Major E. F. L. Wood and Sir Robert Sanders are the 
new Under-Secretaries for the Colonies and for War. The Prims 
Minister has nominated Mr. James Hope as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, on the assumption that Mr. Whitley will be elected as 
Speaker on Mr. Lowther’s retirement. 


The Exchequer returns published on April Ist showed that 
the revenue for 1920-21 exceeded Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate 
by £7,684,000. The total was £1,425,984,000, or £86,413,004 
more than in the previous year. The actual expenditure wad 
£1,195,427,000, or £75,740,000 less than the sums voted in 
the ordinary and the heavy supplementary Estimates. The 
realized surplus was thus £230,557,000—within £4,000,000 of 
the surplus which Mr. Chamberlain expected to have for the 
reduction of the Debt. It must be added that there would 
not have been any surplus had not the sales of war stores pro- 
duced £287,939,000, and that the surplus has been already 
applied in redeeming various forms of Debt. The Income Tax 
yielded £394,146,000, or about £8,000,000 more than the 
estimate, and the Excess Profits Tax brought in £219,181,000, 
against an estimate of £220,000,000. Customs produced only 
£134,003,000, or £16,000,000 less than the estimate, but the 
decline in trade was not reflected in any other branch of 
revenue. It is astonishing that such a stupendous sum should 
have been raised last year, but the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be grievously mistaken in supposing that 
the country could pay as much in the year now begun. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent.. changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
iv20; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 87}; 
Thursday week, o7; a@ year ago, 87}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE STRIKE. 


S we write there is only one thing certain in regard 
to the struggle over the coal-mines. A fortnight 
hence, or three months hence, or whatever may be the 
time when the strike is over and the mines are reopened, 
shere will unhappily be fewer men at work than there 
are now, and the prospects of the miners will be less 
iavourable than they were when work ceased last week. 
Nothing can prevent that. A moment’s reflection is enough 
to establish this proposition, What gives value to acom- 
modity or a servjoais_demand. Increased demand for 
labour at the mines gives better conditions for the workers. 
Decreased demands give less good conditions. But the 
more mines there are open and working, the greater the 
demand for miners’ labour. Already there are pits so 
greatly injured as to be permanently closed in every 
mining area in the country. From Wales to Lancashire, 
from Scotland to Somerset, runs the tale of ruin. Some 
have perished by fire, some by water. To reopen them 
would be impossible except at a prohibitive price. 

Every day the strike continues the field of demand 
shrinks, At every successful calling out of the pumpmen, 
at every coercion of the volunteers by mobs threatening 
death and destruction, at every defeat of the pumps by 
the rising water, dies the demand for labour, and with 
it a portion of Labour’s wealth. But this is not all. The 
less coal there is hewn in this country, the less is labour 
needed, not only in the mines, but throughout the in- 
numerable industries that depend upon coal. The miners 
are not only sawing off the bough on which they are 
sitting, but the bough upon which the vital interests of 
the whole community rest. Let no one suppose when 
we say this that we are denying the right of the miners 
to act as they like instead of as somebody else likes. We 
hold that freedom is greater and better worth preserving 
than any material interest, however great. And there 
can be no true freedom unless men have the right to do 
wrong as well as to do right. The right of a man to with- 
hold his labour cannot be impaired without a slavery 
which is worse than death. But remember, the right to 
withhold labour involves also the right to give it. There 
is no tyranny greater than that of the miners in Scotland 
and Wales who set upon the men who were pumping out 
the pits and would not till the last moment even allow 
the withdrawal of the pit ponies although they were 
threatened with the most dreadful death. Those who 
commit such crimes should receive the sternest punish- 
ment. They are the kind of autocrats whom no freeman 
can forgive. 

The injury caused by diminishing the demand for labour 
in the coal-mines at a time when every true citizen should 
be endeavouring to see that the double interests of the 
country and his own trade or profession are sustained 
may be ignored in a moment of passion, but in the end 
it will show itself only too plainly. If in all some 100,000 
men and lads are put out of work by the mines being 
flooded or on fire, or otherwise permanently ruined, and 
another 300,000 persons become unemployed in the trades 
which would have been kept going by the coal these men 
would have won, the effect on the labour market cannot 
but be very great. 

The next fact of vital import is not so much an economic 
as a political fact. The miners and the Unions that support 
them, whether right or wrong in their demands, have 
admittedly adopted a system of revolutionary action. 
They are endeavouring to obtain an alteration in the 
economic structure of the State, not through the easy and 
certain ways that the community has provided for the 
introduction of changes and developments, but by the 
use of action and threats of action outside the law. There 
is, of course, nothing per se wicked or per se injurious in 
men saying that the nationalization of the mines 1s essential 
to the welfare of the miners and of the State. But those 
who say so have no right to impose their view upon the 
country when it is not the will of the majority of the nation. 

What they ought to do is to strive to win not by coercion 
or by the highwayman’s methods of holding up the State, 
but by persuasion and conversion. They should obtain 
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a majority of representatives in Parliament pled« 
their plan. Then the nationalization of the Rome, ‘ - 
any industry can be easily, fairly, and justly accomplished 
We have got, and rightly, no written constitution to limit 
the power of Parliament. And we have got what is 
practically universal suffrage, save for a certain unfairness 
to working women under the age of thirty. No true 
Democrat can therefore demand the nationalization of 
the mines except by the legal and constitutional means 
now in existence. This fact is of course known quite 
as well to the miners and their leaders as it is to us, [ft 
is of sinister significance that they have made no attempt 
to persuade the voters of this country to give them what 
they want. They have the watchwords of democracy 
often enough on their lips, but the spirit of democracy js 
not in them. : 

A third essential fact is one which has been constantly 
neglected during the last few years by the Government, 
and always with disastrous results. Do what you will, 
say what you will, and negotiate as you may, it is impos. 
sible for any length of time to give Labour a higher remun- 
eration than the economic conditions allow. No doubt 
you can pretend by an Act of Parliament to do otherwise, 
and may enact that employers shall pay men in certain 
industries double what the economic conditions allow, 
If, however, you do this on a large scale, you will find that 
in a very short time the economic conditions you have 
disturbed. will readjust themselves, and the men with the 
nominally double wages will be no better off than they 
were before. Taxes and rates and, above all, the prices 
of commodities will gradually but inevitably rearrange 
themselves according to the irrefutable laws of exchange. 

But it will perhaps be said: ‘“ What laws! What a 
world! What a prospect to hold out to Labour! Are 
you not in effect telling the manual workers that their 
position can never be improved?” A thousand times no! 
Thank Heaven we are telling them nothing of the kind. 
We are showing them which is the wrong road, but we are 
not closing up the right road; rather we are opening it. 
The only way by which Labour, considered both in general 
and in particular, can get that increased remuneration 
which it ought to have, and which it must inevitably 
have if it were to play the game properly, is to increas: 
production. We know well enough that Labour pretends 
to be “fed up” with that injunction, but none the less 
it is true. Labour can give us increased production—not 
through any form of slavery or physical degradation, nor 
by hours of unhealthy toil. All these things make for 
decreased, not increased, production. Labour can in- 
crease production by abandoning the mad devices of 
“ ca’ canny,” the restriction of output and the sophistries 
that centre in the theories of “ over-production.” The 
way to increase production is: (1) By the development 
of energy in the worker; (2) by the abandonment of 
waste ; (3) by the use of new inventions and new labour- 
saving appliances which, though they may look on the 
surface like an injury to Labour, are always in reality 
Labour’s true friend. These are the forces which, if relied 
on, must fundamentally alter and increase the remuneration 
of Labour and give it its rights—the rights to better materia! 
conditions and greater freedom in action. 

Production is the magic word, or rather not the magic but 
the common-sense word. Everybody knows that money 
is only tickets for produce. Everybody wants these 
tickets, whatever the figures upon them, cashed in the 
maximum of goods obtainable. Further, everybody 
knows that you cannot get more goods unless more goods 
are produced. The notion that this can be accomplished 
by better distribution is moonshine. Better distribution, 
if it could be accomplished, would probably not raise the 
immediate remuneration of Labour by a shilling a week. 
And even this would only last for a year or so. By destroy- 
ing incitement to enterprise we should soon create the 
conditions which now prevail in Moscow and Petrograd. 
There is yet another enemy to production which remains 
to be noted. That is dear Capital. Capital is necessary 


to set men to work. But Capital has its price exactly like 
Labour. If there is a shortage of Capital in the world and 
the supply is less than the demand, Capital will be dear. 
If, however, Capital has accumulated at a more rapid pace 
than demand, Capital will be cheap, and its component 
atoms will be competing among themselves to hire labourers 
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to set to work. Capital, remember, is of no use to its owners 
unless it is earning its daily bread. What, then, the labourer 
needs is larger and larger accumulations of Capital. Those 
who accumulate Capital are indeed Labour’s best friends. 
To talk about a land “ where wealth accumulates and men 
decay ” is the purest nonsense. Men decay where wealth 
js wasted as in Russia, or mines flooded in a moment of 
yique, not as in the countries like America where it has 
fn heaped up and preserved. 

Among the many misunderstandings of a week of dark- 
ness and menace one stands prominent. When the Govern- 
ment and those opposed to the strike say that they cannot 
yield, they are not speaking as Labour thinks or pretends 
to think vindictively, or fiercely, or with a desire to “ bluff ” 
Labour. They are speaking, whether rightly or wrongly, 
what they believe to be the absolute truth. They realize 
that if the demands of the men, not merely as to the details 
of wages, but as to the question of nationalization, which, 
as the men tell us themselves, is the real point at issue, 
are admitted, we shall be irrevocably ruined as a nation. 
Nationalization, as has been proved by our experiments 
here and by a hundred experiments elsewhere, involves 
a lessened production at higher cost. This means that 
coal, upon which all our industries rest, can, if nationalized, 
be produced only at an uneconomic price, 7.¢., at a price 
at which it is unsaleable without a heavy subsidy. But a 
heavy subsidy means more taxation, and more taxation 
means ruin, 

In the opinion, then, of those who are fighting the strike 
they have no choice but to resist with all their might 
the creation of the conditions reached in Soviet Russia 
—starvation, wholesale executions, and the disappear- 
ance of civilization in a welter of muddle and _ blood. 
Perhaps we shall be told that in the present temper of the 
miners and their backers resistance to their demands 
will mean all that. It may, but we doubt it. We 
believe that this movement is not only a minority move- 
ment in the country, but a minority movement in the 
Trades Unions which are contemplating a sympathetic 
strike, and probably a minority movement even among 
the miners themselves. If the Government remain 
firm in spite of a great deal of misery and destruction being 
inflicted on thecountry, the claims of freedom and economic 
sanity will in the end prevail. In other words, yielding to 
the miners’ demands must bring ruin; refusing to yield 
may save the State. 

We sincerely hope that the miners will be made to under- 
stand the point of view which we have just stated. It 
greatly concerns them. To state it once again, they think 
their opponents will yield lest a worse state befall them. 
They are wrong. Their opponents are not going to yield. 
They feel that no worse thing could befall them than 
economic ruin. In a word, the opponents of the strike 
feel that they have got their backs to the wall and have 
nothing more of an essential kind to yield. The miners must 
remember that in a fight of this kind that is the frame of 
mind that conduces to success. 

The miners are annoyed, and not unnaturally annoyed, 
at giving up what seemed to them, owing to the stupid 
way in which the Government conducted the coal in- 
dustry, a flourishing trade monopoly. If, however, the 
miners will think it out, they will see that the maintenance 
of that monopoly is impossible, and that if they want 
prosperity, both for their own trade and for Labour as a 
whole, they must reconsider the economic situation. 

Once more, even if the miners on thinking the matter 
out reach an exactly opposite conclusion to that we have 
expressed, they cannot win by violence. They can, even 
on their own premises, win only by conversion. But this, 
again, means by obtaining a Parliamentary majority for 
their scheme by constitutional and legal means, and not by 
threatening every industry in the country with commercial 
ruin, 





THE RE-FORMED MINISTRY. 


FPXHE Ministry has been re-formed since we wrote last. 

Let us hope that it will be reformed in the other 
sense, and that the rearrangement instead of being merely a 
shifting of places is the first step back to responsible Cabinet 
government with a foreman—a Prime Minister who is not 
a political boss or autocrat, though of course primus inter 
pares, We say this not because we wish to return to 





something old, or imagine that the constitution ought not 
to change and develop. We welcome a change, but. the 
change must be in the right and not in the wrong direction. 
We want true Cabinet government because on the whole 
it serves us best. We always distrusted the demands 
made so vehemently during the last twenty years for a 
governing super-man with a single will—a political monster 
always contrasted with the supposed weakness, instability, 
delay, and temporizing of a committee. We have learnt 
by bitter experience how much easier it is to find the 
super-man in theory than in practice. In theory this 
noble creature is not only always at hand, but, when found, 
he functions with the regularity of clockwork. His decisions 
are prudent, though they are taken at headlong speed. 
When he hears for the first time of some problem which has 
troubled Europe for three centuries, he instinctively knows 
how to handle it. He has a flair for Foreign Affairs which 
masters all the diplomats in a moment, and he reads a 
brother Politician like an open book. 

We have found things work out very differently. We 
are beginning to think that the supply of “‘ Nature’s states- 
men ” must be much, much smaller than is usually imagined. 
Further, we are beginning to doubt whether our super-men 
can be warranted to show none of the vices of a committee. 
The trouble is not so much that they won’t be advised, 
and will act with consistent violence, but that they 
are apt to pick up advice anyhow and anywhere and 
from the wrong people, or at any rate from people 
who have no sense of responsibility. If our politicians 
have learned their lesson, as we hope may be the case, the 
Prime Minister will become once more the primus inter pares 
—a man with the casting vote, and not a man who devitalizes 
his colleagues by standing outside not only Parliament but 
the Cabinet and issues orders which have to be obeyed. 
We don’t want the Prime Minister to be subservient to 
his Cabinet, but we are quite sure that a Prime Minister’s 
plans pin, not lose, by having to be explained and 
justified in the Cabinet. The old saying that 

“He who would thrive ° 
Must ask his wife” 
is sound sense. All wives are not good advisers, but the 
man asking advice is bound to state his proposition intelli- 
gibly, and in doing so often finds it looks much more 
speculative than it did when it was seen in the roseate 
atmosphere of thought. 

When the Cabinet is a reality its decisions have enormous 
weight. In no small measure this is due to the preser- 
vation of secrecy. It is essential that the decision of the 
Cabinet should be the decision not of a majority but of all. 
No one should be given any grounds, or indeed any excuse, 
for dissecting the Cabinet and saying who was for and 
who was against a particular course. 

For true Cabinet government we want a much smaller 
body than we have got. We do not mean by this that we 
want an Inner Cabinet or a War Cabinet to remain an 
institution ; but the true Cabinet should be a small body. 
If possible, it should not consist of more than a dozen men. 
Clearly, if this is the decision, the proper method is that these 
dozen men should cover the whole ground of government, 
For example, there ought to be only one man in the Cabinet 
responsible for home affairs. The Home Office would not 
absorb the other home departments, but the Home 
Secretary would answer in the Cabinet for the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of the Local Government Board, 
and every other body which controls men and things in 
the United Kingdom. In the same way there might be a 
Minister of Defence with the Naval, Military, and Air 
Ministers under him. The Minister of Defence would co- 
ordinate the claims and responsibilities of the three forces. 

A proper return to the small Cabinet system can, however, 
only be reached slowly. At present all we can do is te 
register a plea that the need for rebuilding the Constitution 
shall not be forgotten any more than the need for giving 
back the Prime Minister not only to his colleagues, but stil! 
more to the House of Commons. Once more, he must be, 
not the Dalai Llama of Downing Street, but “a great 
Member of Parliament,” to use Disraeli’s description of 
Peel. 

To go from theory to practice—it is a great pleasure to 
find that in one or two of the new appointments the object 
seems to have been to put the right man in the right place, 
and not merely to make clever parliamentary adjustments, 
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The appointment of Lord Edmund Talbot to be Viceroy 
of Ireland seems to us a most happy appointment, and will, 
we trust, prove so. It is true that Lord Edmund Talbot 
has not been tried by administrative office and he is now 
going to have a rele: Ps hard trial, but, at the same time, 
all reports show him to be a man of the very highest 
character and one not afra 1 of great responsibilities. 
The fact that he is a Roman Catholic is of excellent omen. 
All people who know anything about our political history 
know that in recent years there has never been any serious 
objection, though there was possibly a technical objection, 
to a Roman Catholic Viceroy. It has been a part of tle 
campaign of calumny in which the Irish have indulged 
to pretend both here and in America that the Roman 
Catholic Church was still persecuted and under dire 
disabilities. | We are sure that Lord Edmund Talbot 
will have dealings just and amicable with the Protestant 
Parliament of North-East Ulster, and will hold the 
balance evenly. In the Roman Catholic and Southern 
Parliament it is our hope that he will, when occasion 
makes it appropriate, give public proof that he belongs 
to the faith of the majority of the people of the Southern 
section of Ireland. To see the Viceroy going to Mass 
in Dublin in State will hurt no Protestant feelings. At 
the same time, we are certain that a man of Lord Edmund 
Talbot’s family and patriotic traditions will not be deflected 
from the line of duty should an ecclesiastic of his Church, 
however high his position, in effect if not verbally condone 
the crime of murder, or attempt to injure the cause of 
law and order, or to betray the best interests of the British 
Empire. 

The appointment of Sir Robert Horne to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been received with universal satis- 
faction. Sir Robert Horne is a man of very great 
intellectual power. We believe him to have character as 
well as brains. It will be a deep disappointment to the 
country if he does not, as we believe he will, maintain an 
iron face towards the wasters and spendthrifts. Surely 
he will base his economic policy on the principle that 
taxation is at the best a necessary evil, and that he is the 
best Chancellor of the Exchequer who takes least from the 
pockets of the people and leaves most to fructify there— 
thus automatically providing himself in the coming years 
with larger fields of supply. 

Unless the opinion of the House of Commons proves to 
be wrong, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the new President of the 
Board of Trade, should prove worthy of the great post 
to which he has been called. The President of the Board of 
Trade is the Minister most directly concerned with strikes 
and Labour troubles generally. An inflammatory word 
or a mistaken action, or, worst of all, a sign of weakness 
by him just now might do untold harm. 

As for the “ General Post ” between the late Minister of 
Health, the late First Commissioner of Works, and the 
late Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the first thing to 
be noted is a cause of congratulation. A better man to fill 
the post of First Commissioner of Works could not be found 
than Lord Crawford and Balcarres. Lord Crawford is not 
merely a man of taste and good sense in the arts—he is a 
connoisseur and a virtuoso in the very best and widest 
sense. His knowledge of art carries him far beyond the 
position of the amateur. He is in all things Italian a 
man of light and learning—a true scholar. His gifts, 
however, are not confined to an unrivalled knowledge of 
sculpture, work in all forms of terra-cotta, iron work, and 
the allied arts. He is a man who appreciates and under- 
stands all the figurative arts and has in them both taste 
and discretion. We therefore may safely predict that in 
all questions involving our public works and national 
monuments we shall never be betrayed into any act 
of folly or of vandalism. Our only regret is that Lord 
Crawford should not have attained office in a happier 
time when the state of the finances did not forbid 
a generous policy. We may, however, in the present 
case feel that he will do everything to preserve the dignity 
and beauty of England and Scotland. Alas! he is only 
too likely to have opportunities for doing so in the next 
few years. These years are almost bound to see the 


great country houses of the kingdom in jeopardy. 
The matter is one to which we must return, but we will 

only say here that everything that can be done should 

be doae to prevent our land being denuded of the 





most beautiful rural buildings that the whole world 
affords. 

Sir Alfred Mond becomes the new Minister of Health 
When he was made First Commissioner of Works universal 
wonder was expressed at the appointment. Similar 
feelings are being expressed in regard to his change of office 
The only guess we can give in regard to it is this. Dr. 
Addison has made a complete “ hash ” (we don’t want to 
be rude, but it is the only word which expresses the 
situation) of the building schemes for which he has become 
responsible during the last two years. It is apparently 
hoped that Sir Alfred Mond will be able to restore the 
position both as regards finance and the supply of houses, 
Whether he will be equal to the task of clearing up his 
predecessor’s mess we shall see. If the House of Commons 
does its duty, it will at any rate insist that we shall know 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about 
the aforesaid mess. On the almost equally stupendous 
“hash” in regard to the Doctors, and also the Hospitals, 
we have not the heart to dilate at length. We shall only 
say, therefore, of Dr. Addison that we are delighted to 
think that, if he must be a Minister, in the future he is tc 
be a Minister without portfolio. 

We must be content with so much of criticism in regard 
to the new Ministry; but we may express our pleasure 
at seeing that Major Wood, one of the ablest of the younger 
Members of the House of Commons, is to be Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. The appointment of Colonel Leslie Wilson 
to be Joint Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury 
should also prove a sound appointment. 





LENIN’S SECRET ORDERS FOR REVOLUTIONS. 


Se Times of Tuesday published an astonishing 
document which conteins the secret instructions 
from the Russian Soviet Hx.dquarters to the Russian 
Trade Delegations in Allied countries. It has not attracted 
anything like the attention it deserves, no doubt because 
everybody is preoccupied with the Labour crisis here. 
How the Times came by the document is not explained. 
We do not know whether a copy was sent to the Times or 
whether a wireless message was intercepted as in the case 
of the proposed Soviet subsidy to the Daily Herald. At 
first sight the inclination to assume that some vestige o! 
reasonableness remains in Soviet Russia might dispose 
one to think that the document is a forgery. On the 
other hand, we feel sure that the Zimes would not take 
the responsibility of publishing it without any word of 
reservation or caution unless it had guarantees of the genuine 
ness of the document. Moreover, the intercepted messages 
between the Soviet and the agents of the Daily Herald 
showed that transactions which might have seemed in- 
credible were a sober fact. Of course the possibility remain: 
that though the document itself may have been handed 
to the Times by somebody who believed in its genuineness, 
or though its contents may have been intercepted, it is 
nevertheless a forgery. It is conceivable that some counter 
propagandist has hit upon this device of putting a spok 
in the wheel of Russian propaganda. On the whole, 
however, we have come to the conclusion that the document 
is not a forgery. The internal evidence supports this 
opinion; the document contains phrases and ideas that 
probably would not have occurred to a forger, though of 
course we admit that there are forgers who are clever 
enough to — precisely the sort of internal evidence 
which would dispose of the charge of forgery. When, 
however, we consider in combination the experience and 
the sense of responsibility of those who manage the 7vmes, 
the internal evidence of the document, and finally and 
above all the fact that nothing however bad which comes 
from Russia is incredible, we are left with the conviction 
that the document is exactly what it purports to be. 
Only three weeks ago the Soviet Government, when 
entering into trade relations with this country, pledged 
itself to abstain from propaganda outside Russia. ‘The 
document shows how that pledge is being observed. It 
is headed “ Instructions Regarding the Work of Political 
Trade Delegations,” and it is signed by N. Bukharin and 
Y. Berezin, on behalf of the Executive of the Third Inter- 
national, and by Pavlov-Veltman, responsible director of 
the Council of Action and Propaganda in the East. It is 
very curious, by the way, to notice this very Russian 
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title, “ Council of Action,” and to reflect that it was this 
very Russian title which was borrowed by our revolutionary 
leaders here when they set up an unconstitutional body. 
The document begins by stating that in order to achieve 
a world revolution and the destruction of capitalism the 
appended instructions must be seriously and conscientiously 
observed. When the reader has digested the instructions 
he will see how well chosen was the word “ conscientiously.” 

The object of primary importance for the Russian trade 
delegations is said to be the spreading of discontent amon 
workmen and soldiers and the preparation of strikes an 
disturbances. The delegates are ordered to enter into 
negotiations with foreign firms for the placing of gigantic 
commercial contracts. The negotiations are to be pursued 
almost to the point of completion and then the question 
of a State guarantee is to be raised. There is extreme 
ingenuity in this instruction. Although the Great Powers 
are dealing with the Soviet Government as a de facto 
Government, they have not, of course, recognized it as a 
de jure Government; the question of a State guarantee 
would therefore direct attention to the fact that the Russian 
Government could not possibly give a legal guarantee. 
“The foreign capitalist concerned,” the document goes on, 
“would have to refuse the order.” The Russian delegates, 
in brief, are instructed to appear to want trade and to 
make trade impossible. The grim humour of this needs 
no emphasis. The whole thing is a refinement in the art 
of creating confusion. The instruction goes on to treat 
of the means of extending the confusion thus created. 
The Russian delegates are to cause agitation in the factories 
of the countries to which they are accredited, telling the 
men that their employers have “ refused huge orders ” 
from Russia because the capitalist Governments do not 
want to trade with Russia. It is characteristic of Soviet 
management that though in these manoeuvres much must 
be left to the Russian men on the spot, the grasp of the 
central Soviet authority on the whole procedure is not 
relaxed. “The general work in connexion with the 
above scheme should be directed by our comrade of the 
General Staff, Pogoryelov.” Sovietism means one 
revolution for all, one system of tyranny, and one brain 
to direct it. 

The orders as to how the Russian delegations should 
live abroad are particularly interesting. It is laid down 
that the delegates must bear themselves as representatives 
of a great nation, and that no expense must be spared in 
creating this impression. “ The delegates should always 
stay at the best hotels, give large dinner parties and 
receptions to foreign representatives, and should in general 
catertain on a large scale.” One is reminded of how the 
leaders in the French Revolution enjoyed luxury and great 
:tate when they went to conduct various missions in the 
provinces. While they were in Paris it was part of their 
plan to live on a poor scale as though they were fellow- 
sufferers with all the poor citizens of the revolution. But 
elsewhere the object was to impress the provincial mind 
with the authority, the success, and even the splendour of 
the new institutions. Exactly the same motive seems to 
be at work in the mind of Lenin. 

As one reads on one is impressed by the diabolical 
cleverness of the Soviet propaganda. For instance, 
under the order which deals with buying the Press, there 
is the following comment: “‘ Experience has taught that 
apart from the organization of a proletariat newspaper 
if is essential to have a Press organ which does not openly 
display any political tendencies.” What British news- 
paper, we wonder, fits that hat, and is marked down as 
the organ in which false suggestion, apparently innocent 
of all political tendency, is to be inserted ? 

One of the most important tasks of the delegates is the 
establishment of Communistic groups among soldiers and 
sailors who would undertake not only the formation of 
ectual Soviets but the “ unmerciful persecution of the 
fiicer class.” Note the exceptional cunning of the in- 
structions which follow to the effect that special attention 
ust be paid to propagandist work among the various 
foreign legions. The Tyrant of Syracuse revealed to 
Aenophon how difficult a job it was for a man to be an 
eflicient tyrant when he had to depend upon mercenaries. 
The Russian intriguers evidently have nothing to learn 
in this respect. 

We pass on to an order which prepares the way for the 





“bloody civil war” which Lenin, as he has told us, wants 
in all countries. The workmen are not only to be organized 
in Soviets but are to be armed. As we know, Lenin has 
always frankly acknowledged that he has no hope of bring- 
ing about revolutions except by violence. When he 
proposed that a “civic militia’ should be established in 
Poland, and thereby for a moment deceived Mr. Lloyd 
George, what he was really aiming at was just this scheme 
of arming mobs of manual workers. Probably he knows 
all about the recent legislation in this country for the 
registration and licensing of firearms, for he orders that 
propaganda shall be conducted on the lines of not givin 
up arms to the authorities, Then we come to a list of 
watchwords for the Russian delegates. It is as follows: 
“International Soviet Republic, A war on the wars of 
the capitalists. Soldiers desert the front. Down with the 
bourgeois Parliaments. Long live the Workmen’s Soviet 
Government! Factories, works, mines, railways—to those 
who work them. Down with the managers and speculators. 
All economic organization in the hands of the workmen. 
Election system in the Army. Down with the gaolers and 
executioners.” If we wanted to invent slogans carefully 
calculated to mislead gullible men, to excite their passions, 
to mobilize ignorance, and to lead men on in the frenzied 
hope of obtaining power and luxury at one stroke, we 
could not think of better slogans than those. The cry 
of “down with the executioners” coming from Moscow 
is surely one of the most tragic impertinences in history. 
As though to sharpen the impertinence the document 
goes on to order that “ new war scares shall be invented ” 
and to lay it down that “the application of terror is not 
excluded.” The latter instruction means, of course, in 
one word, assassination. Such are the principles upon 
which the era of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, for 
the happiness and contentment of all workers, is being 
inaugurated, 

The study of this monstrous document is certain to 
leave every reader with large questions unanswered in 
his mind. How far has such propaganda already pene- 
trated ? Are the Government keeping themselves ade- 
quately informed about the Red Trade Union movement 
here? How many of our Labour leaders take their orders 
from Moscow ? How many, again, who overtly acknow- 
ledge that Bolshevism has lately suffered a set-back and 
is not a winner of the affections or prejudices of the British 
labourer are unconsciously led by influences which have 
disguised themselves, but none the less have their source 
in the brain of Lenin ? 





THE LIMITS OF TARIFF LEGISLATION. 
TPXHE discussions about the tariff legislation of the 

Government cause us gratefully to recognize what 
we escaped when the Tariff Reform movement failed. 
The Tariff Reformer used to tell us that it was easy to 
distinguish between raw materials and manufactured 
articles. We venture to say, however, that if the Tariff 
Reformer had been able to draw that distinction to the 
satisfaction of the ordinary trader, or even of the man in 
the street, the movement would have succeeded. Unfortun- 
ately for the Tariff Reformer,the finished product of one 
trade is the raw material of another. At one time there 
was an outcry against the complete wooden window frames 
which were imported from abroad all ready to put up. 
The champions of the British carpenter declared that a 
deadly blow was being aimed at one of the most useful of 
British trades, and that unless the carpenters were protected 
their craft would suffer so much injury that carpentry as a 
first-class skilled trade would disappear. No sooner had 
the dreadful doom hanging over the carpenters of Great 
Britain been disclosed, than the builders pointed out that 
if a tariff were to be put on such things as foreign window 
frames and doors they could not possibly go on — 
houses at the old price. In all their contracts they assume 
that standardized frames and doors could be bought at 
such and such a price. These things were, in fact, the raw 
material of their trade. If the price of their raw material 
were raised to a prohibitive point landlords and public 
authorities would cease to build the houses so much needed 
for workmen, and what would happen then? Nor was 
that all. Why should the bricklayers, and plasterers, and 
painters, and paper-hangers, and electricians, and gas-fitters, 
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and plumbers be thrown out of work because the carpenters 
wanted protection ? 

Take another case. The importation of cheap foreign 
sugar no doubt ruined the sugar refineries. Yet the cheap 
imported sugar became the raw material of huge industries— 
confectionery, biscuit-making, and jam-making. Where 
one man was thrown out of work new kinds of work were 
found for perhaps fifty men. It may be said, and to some 
Tariff Reformers it appears to be a valid argument, that 
it is monstrous that any trade whatever should be extin- 
guished through no fault of its own, but through the 
automatic fluctuations of trade—through the fact that 
successful competition has become impossible owing to 
uncontrolled economic pressure. But surely whatever 
may .be the rights of minorities—and nobody recognizes 
them more freely than we do—the advantage of the majority 
must always override the security of the few when it is a 
question of purchasing the necessaries of life. Every fall 
in the price of necessaries, every addition to the total stock 
of what is provided for the consumption of the nation, 
means a rise in the standard of living. In the end there 
can be no justification for an economic system which 
reduces the standard of living or keeps it artificially below 
the point which it might otherwise reach. 

Such reflections as these look like the ghosts of a 
distant controversy, but whether we like it or not the 
land is being peopled again with these ghosts. We cannot 
go with any detail into the various tariffs proposed, but 
we would like to suggest a broad principle of action which 
ought to satisfy all tests for those who disbelieve in Pro- 

ection for its own sake. To try to justify Protection 
by economic argument is, in our opinion, hopeless— 
practically hopeless, at least, if not theoretically hopeless. 
Protective tarifis let loose a flood of jealousy. They 
create a host of new grievances for every old grievance they 
remove. They make a paradise for the iniriguer and 
the lobbyist who tries to bring every kind of pressure 
to bear upon the Government. Lord Beaverbrook and 
Sir Edward Hulton are even now buckling on their armour 
to resist the tariff which will affect their interest in 
“ newsprint.” Makers of glass lamp-bulbs are shutting 
their factories because their trade is not recognized as a 
key industry. The late Lord Cromer used to say that 
in international relations Free Trade was one of the most 
pacific influences in the world, because the war of tariits 
was a pathway to a worse and more yiolent state of war. 
But when the argument for Protection is made to rest, 
not upon economic grounds but upon what may be called 
moral grounds, the problem becomes wholly different. 
Free Traders though we are, we have never excluded 
the possibility that it would be right to set up tariffs 
for the purpose of national safety. If it be shown to our 
satisfaction that the existence of a particular industry 
is required for the security of the nation, we should no 
more think of objecting to the increase in the cost of 
living brought about by the appropriate tariff than we 
should think of objecting to paying for an army or navy 
adapted to our needs. We would say to any legislator 
who comes forward with a new tariff proposal: ‘ Prove 
that the industry you are going to assist is essential— 
is @ key industry—and we shall not object to pay for it, 
even though the cost be heavy. But do not, if you wish 
to have the majority of the nation behind you, pretend 
that British trade as a whole will collapse if it is not nursed 
and encouraged. The exact contrary is true—it is the 
habit of alertness, watchfulness, inventiveness, and adapt- 
ability caused by a persistent and ever-changing com- 
petition which has made British industry what it is.” 

The defining of a key industry reproduces the old 
disputes of Tariff Reform, because every manufacturer is 
able to put forward a plausible case for having his trade 
regarded as essential. In these circumstances it will be 
necessary for whatever Government is in power to rule out 
the economic argument—unless, of course, the Government 
should be composed of convinced Tariff Reformers, and 
we do not expect that to happen—and strictly to apply 
the moral argument. Is what is proposed for the public 
safety? It should never be forgotten, however, that 
safety is to be found not merely in visible and immediate 
precautions. Too much logic may easily be our undoing. 


A nation which spent so much money on its armaments 
that it seemed to be invincible might yet be the weakest 








of nations if it had left itself no resources in the back- 
ground. No one, we think, who coolly surveys the 
history of the late war will deny that the ultimate strength 
of the British Empire lay in its accumulated wealth and 
the industrial capacity of the people, which had been 
developed under Free Trade. This capacity meant a 
marvellous handiness in adapting and improvising and 
producing implements of war, the need for which, whether 
in kind or in numbers, had not been dreamed of before 
the war. We must keep a just balance. We must not 
protect industries right and left, under the pretext thas 
they are necessary for our safety, if by so doing we impair 
our general prosperity. 

But when all this has been said we fully admit there are 
industries which are in a true sense key industries. 'Tho 
dyestuff industry is one of these, for the chemical process 
of dye-making needs but little adaptation to produce 
explosives. The decision as to which industries are worth 
protecting, even though Protection be an expense to the 
nation as a whole, must be arrived at along the line of 
argument we have described, and never be submitted to 
the self-interested wrangling of rival industrial groups, 
Production in the body politic is like arsenic in the human 
body. A little of it introduced for a special reason may 
act as a tonic and make the body healthy, but a large 
dose would be fatal to a country like ours, which lives not 
upon its natural resources but upon its abilities in manv- 
facture. 

Agriculture is still the largest of British industries, 
and for reasons of national safety it is the best worth 
paying for. We ought never again to allow ourselves 
to fall into the danger of being starved out by an enemy 
because we cannot produce enough food to tide ourselves 
over a long emergency. In practice this means that we 
must not allow our production of wheat to fall below a 
high minimum. Nevertheless, the private interests of the 
farmer conflict in this matter with his public duty. The 
wheat grower who has not a large capital may be ruined 
by two or three bad seasons im succession. He is therefore 
under the strongest possible temptation to put his land 
down to grass and to breed cattle or sheep, or go in for 
dairy farming at no risk. Nevertheless, the highest form 
of farming is arable farming, even from the point of view 
of the dairy farmer, who can produce more milk with 
the help of crops from well-tilled ground than he can 
produce from grass-land. The average farmer, however, 
will not aim at the highest, knowing that, though he will 
make more money if he succeeds, the whole thing is 
something of a speculation. This is where the obligation 
of the State to the farmer comes in. The State can say 
to him: “ Though we do not, of course, promise to make 
your fortune, we do promise that you shall not be ruined 
if you provide wheat and oats and root crops, and thus 
guarantee the staple food of the community.” Inci- 
dentally, even though there should be an apparent 
financial loss to the State from this policy, the loss would 
be more apparent than real because the maintenance of a 
healthy equipoise between the life of the country and 
that of the town would be an asset to the nation. 





CARD HATERS. 


\ J HATEVER the Devil may be in fact, he is an 

immensely clever and interesting personality in 
fable. Considering the character which the world has 
bestowed upon him, it has always surprised the present 
writer that his “ books ”’ should be—playing-cards. Onc 
would think that he must be rather a dull Devil if these 
are his favourite print. Obviously, literature has a greater 
appreciation of Satan than Satan has of literature! Yet 
even a card-hater must admit that the fifty-two books upon 
which he has put his imprimatur have fascinated the world 
from East to West. Whether the gipsics brought them 
from India or whether a European invented them to divert 
a mad king, it is certain that they were no sooner here 
than they were everywhere. Europe in the fificenth 
century was flooded with cards. Edward IV. forbade 
their importation as against the interest of home manu- 
facturers. The earliest known packs were marked with 
hearts, bells, leaves, and acorns; the next in antiquity 
with swords, batons, cups, and money. Later on the 
publishers reverted to the first edition, yet the “ money” 
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mark is universally kept in remembrance, and the “ cup ” 
has not been forgotten. Indeed, the card-haters of the 
world are sometimes tempted to think that the Devil has 
been put to a shift to make his “ books” popular and has 
iven drinks and pennies in with the pack. All through 
history law-makers and moralists have declared the game of 
sufficient amusement in itself and done their best to per- 
suade men not to bet upon it, but they have never succeeded. 
A Duke of Savoy in the fifteenth century introduced the 
modern legislation of the schoolroom and set the fashion 
of playing for sweets. He made it illegal for men to play 
for anything but “ meat and drinl:,” but allowed women to 
play for ~ pins.” This distinction between the sexes 
makes one think. Obviously, he felt that to expect them 
to play for nothing at all was asking too much. Yet other 
games seem or seemed until lately able to stand upon their 
merits. In one of the Paston Letters dated 1448 we learn 
that households in mourning were allowed by custom to 
play cards while prohibited from enjoying music and 
outdoor games; so much indulgence was, we suppose, per- 
mitted in order to keep them quiet, and doubtless there was 
no money on the game or drinking with it, otherwise it 
would have failed of its purpose. 

Very unexpected people have been devoted to card- 
playing. Mary Tudor played regularly for money, and 
the Scottish kings were fond of it. James V. was advised 
by his tutor to play only with his relations, as it was against 
his dignity to win and lose from his subjects. If he 
felt he must play with those beneath him, he was to 
give his winnings to his attendants. No one seems to 
have expected him to play for love. Columbus and his 
soldiers played on their voyages, no doubt for booty coming 
home and for promises going out. Montezuma evinced 
immense interest in the game apparently for its own sake. 
He studied the “ books ” without any persuasion. 

Seriously, we believe that, in spite of the success which 
the game of cards has had with mankind, there have always 
been a proportion of people who could not play and who 
had therefore, as the present writer has, a certain rather 
mean animus against it. We believe that half the moralists 
who have made such a to-do about gambling were more 
influenced by this prejudice than they would admit or 
than they knew themselves. Take the words of the Eliza- 
bethan lawyer Stubbs on the subject, than whom no 
one could write more sensibly or with a greater desire to 
be just. He thinks cards may blamelessly be played 
“with intermission ” and so long as no “ smothe, decietful, 
and slighty theft’ be practised by the players. ‘“ With 
intermission”! How the man gives himself away! How 
terribly he has been bored before ever he wrote those words ! 
How he had longed for the end of the game and longed for 
some talk or some gossip! How suspicious his irritation 
made him! We can imagine the scene. He would be 
playing with strangers at an inn. ‘‘ Why did you not play 
such-and-such a card when you knew that I held such-and- 
such another ?”’ Now no person, however intelligent, who 
is born without the card-mind ever quite knows how born 
card-players obtain those pieces of information. In civil- 
ized society no one cheats nowadays. We know that our 
partner or our opponent have come rightly by their know- 
ledge, and we have even had it explained to us how they 
did come by it. All the same, we have never quite grasped 
how the really talented player draws his apparently magical 
deductions. We can imagine the Elizabethan in a like 
position. He, moreover, could not feel so sure of his 
fellow-players. _ However plausible their words, he 
could not dismiss the possibility of something “ slighty ” 
about the matter. Probably he paid his losses with a 
bad grace and thanked the Lord for an “ intermission ” in 
a Weary entertainment. 

Even in the reign of Charles II., when every one played 
cards, and £2,000, according to Evelyn, might often be 
seen upon the Royal gaming-tables, some persons whom 
fashion and politeness obliged to play the game were bored 
by it. Oddly enough, it was at this frivolous time that an 
effort, never since repeated, was made to combine card- 
playing with instruction. Packs existed, indeed, in which 
moral remarks were printed among the card-pips. Infor- 
mation concerning astronomy was given in some instances, 
and “the art of carving” (meat) was taught. These 
culinary cards were described as “ The Genteel House- 
keepers’ Pastime,” and must for bad players have whiled 





away many a dull rubber. Right political and religious 
views were also inculcated upon the cards. We hear of a 
pack each picture-card of which commemorates and con- 
demns a Popish Plot. One picture represents the Pope 
sitting with three Cardinals at a table under which reposes 
the Devil. Think of the interesting conversations, the 
arguments and witticisms to which such cards as these 
must have given rise! All the stupid people who could 
never learn more than “ the rules” of any game getting a 
chance to distinguish themselves and “set down” the 
men with whom those rules are but the alphabet. What 
“ intermissions ” those must have been ! 

The point we have been trying to make, that the men 
who condemn cards are nine times out of ten simply those 
who are constitutionally unable to play, is very well illus- 
trated by a sermon preached in 1793 by the Master of the 
Temple. With a horrible and pharisaical fierceness he 
condemns and anathematizes a skill to which he cannot 
attain. ‘‘ The understanding,” we read, “ by a perpetual 
attention to a variety of unmeaning combinations acquires 
a kind of pride in this bastard employment in the faculty 
of thought which is so far from having any analogy to the 
real exercise of reason that we generally find a miserable 
eminence in it attainable by the dullest.” The player, the 
preacher continues, mistakes this “ skill’ for ‘* acuteness,” 
and is led by the conceit thus engendered to reject whole- 
some study and even “ the gospel evidence.” Alas! the 
moralist condemns himself, and must even as he spoke 
have called to his hearers’ minds visions of the able men 
who cannot disguise their power of attention, caution, 
memory, judgment and mental courage even at the card- 
table. Such a hearer, even if obliged to rank himself 
among those who hate cards, for whom they are a synonym 
of monotony, and not a pastime but a time-drag, must 
by such a preacher be rendered humble and ready to admit 
that he stands in a small and usually bigoted minority 
against the world. 





THE CONVERTED HOUSE.—III. 

FYXUE two principal rooms on the ground floor, which in 

a normal house would be the dining-room and study, 
are used as studio and writing-room. The dining-room, 
quite a good-sized room, is fitted up with high drawing- 
tables for three or four architectural draughtsmen, and a 
secretary sits at a table against the wall which divides 
this room from the little writing-room behind. In the 
thickness of this wall stands the telephone between two 
sliding glass shutters, so that either the person sitting at 
the desk in the writing-room or the secretary in the main 
studio can answer it. The former room is heated by a 
radiator and a gas-fire, and the latter by the furnace flue 
which traverses what was the fireplace recess and is 
enclosed or exposed by the opening of a pair of asbestos- 
lined doors. But the telephone does not occupy the only 
hatch in the studio. There is another hole in the wall by 
means of which a draughtsman who works in that corner 
can reach out an arm and open the front door, generally 
to the bewilderment of callers, For the front door has 
glass panels in it, and the person who has rung expects, 
of course, to see someone coming through the hall before 
the door is opened. It is something of a shock when 
an apparently disembodied hand performs this oftice 
for them. Seriously, of course, this device means a 
tremendous saving in the time of our domestic 
assistants. It is almost impossible to estimate the 
exasperation of either cook or house-parlourmaid when 
obliged to leave some half-finished task to run up or down 
stairs, perhaps three or four times an hour, to open the 
door. This is probably one of our most successful labour- 
saving “dodges.” Its working is of course dependent 
on the fact that there is always somebody in the studio, 
but I cannot see why in ordinary households there should 
not, as a matter of course, be a little speaking-tube at the 
front door by means of which the intending visitors could 
ask if Mrs. Jones were at home. This for the front door, 
combined with a “ Receiver Door” (an American device 
for taking in parcels) for the back door, would save a 
very great number of steps in most urban houses, If the 
truth must be told, the entrance hall is, in reality, merely a 
passage. However, we determined that we would make 
the most of it. I have already said that the front door 
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has glass panels. These we put in asthe hall was excessively 
dark. As to the decoration, we felt this was important, 
as the new-comer gets his first impression from it. First 
of all, we had the ceiling paixted as a blue sky flecked with 
white clouds. In the middle of this encouraging weather 
there is a large gold star painted a I’Jtalienne to imitate 
a raised ceiling plaque; from this hangs a small lustre bag 
for the electric light. The dado is bright mulberry colour 
with a blue and gold chair-rail and architraves to the 
inner door. The walls above the chair-rail are painted 
to imitate green Breccia marble. The front door itself 
is painted blue and has a brass dolphin knocker on it. 
Needless to say, the dolphin is not kept bright, but has 
been allowed to weather. We allow no pictures in the 
hall, as these would only serve to emphasize its smallness 
and also hide the beautifue green marbling. There is, 
however, a mirror in a blue and gold carved frame and a 
small seat upholstered in purple horsehair. When we 
came to the house first we were very much depressed by 
the sight of the most hideous “ Lincrusta” which had 
been applied all up the stairs to dado height. It was 
painted chocolate, and it was embossed in a dreadful 
geometric pattern in the bath-room style. Yet “‘Lincrusta” 
wears so well that it seemed a sin to take it off, also it would 
have cost a great deal of money, so we have “ camouflaged ” 
it. It has been mottled and flecked with a viridian green 
on the lower part of the staircase, shading off to grey on 
the bedroom floors. The house being small, we have 
treated the stairs the same all the way up, so that, like 
the string to a necklace, it makes a connecting thread to 
the rooms with their rather various colour schemes. Thus 
disguised, the “‘ Lincrusta” is even attractive, and we have 
more than once had the extreme pride of being compli- 
mented on our beautiful Chinese paper. Above the dado 
rail the walls are colour-washed lemon-yellow with a 
viridian cornice and a white ceiling. This viridian green 
colour wash is peculiarly successful here, and brings out 
the rather pretty old egg-and-tongue moulding of the 
cornice delightfully. I rather wish, however, that we 
had had some sort of sponge-painting instead of the plain 
yellow. The dado is not high enough to protect it, and it 
Is going to show marks, I fear. The stairs themselves 
are painted black with a yellow over-pattern suggesting 
the sort of marble of which you would expect the coffee- 
room mantelpiece at an old inn to be made. This we 
chose partly because we thought it looked amusing, 
but chiefly because of its admirable wearing qualities ; 
children can walk on the side as much as they like. The 
paint only has to be wiped over with an oil mop. Our 
stair carpet is grey and black, and in the corner of each 
step is a little gilt plate which forms a rounded corner to 
each stair. Asa V.A.D. I had personal experience of the 
long time it took to clean the corners of stairs. The usual 
plan is to colour these corner pieces to match the stairs, 
but ours came from the shop gilt, and looked so cheerful 
that we have left them as they were. One last room on 
the ground floor must be mentioned, and that is the back 
room which we have christened “The Orange Room.” 
This rather tiny room is a sitting-room for the domestic 
assistants. We put an extra window in it so that, though 
small, it is one of the most cheerful rooms in the house. 
It has lemon-yellow walls, a white ceiling, and orange and 
black windows. The mantelpiece is painted orange with 
an irregular black net-work over it roughly suggesting 
marble veining; it is furnished with chairs and a small 
sofa upholstered in black with orange cushions. 

As in most London houses, our first floor is entirely 
occupied by the usual double drawing-room. As we have 
given up the normal dining-room to be the studio, this 
room has to fulfil a double function. The front part of 
it is the general sitting-room. In the back of it we have 
meals. Beyond the back part is a further little bay 
window, and this has been fitted up as what is familiarl 
known as “ the work hole,” that is to say it is fitted with 
shelves on which stand files, typewriters, telephones, and 

eneral writing apparatus. One member of the family 
is thus able to use the living room as a work-room and yet 
not litter it with untidy paraphernalia. If the occupant 
of the “ work hole” wants to be private or the people in 
the room dislike the sound of a typewriter, shutters can 
be closed which cut off the little bay. It is very difficult 
to describe this living-room, as, when enumerated in cold 








print, the colours with which its general scheme 
has been built up sound both crude and garish. [py 
practice, however, even those with conservative tastes 
admit they are neither. While being very bright and not 
at all apologetic for themselves, the broad effect is, though 
gay, not at all unharmonious, the divers colours acti 

as the notes of a chord. The doors, the chair rails, the 
two windows looking to the front, and the arch between 
the two rooms are painted (over white) a colour like 
that of half-ripe mulberries—a kind of pink-purple— 
and the paint has been scrumbled, 1.e., if you look into 
it, it does not present a flat, even surface; it shows 
variations something like the grain of wood. The 
mouldings have all been rubbed; that is to say, 
while they were wet a rag was passed lightly over them, 
This brings out their relief by making the colours on the 
high surface lighter than the body of the paint. The 
dado has been painted a slightly bluer purple, a kind of 
light grape colour. This has also been applied over white, 
and a steel comb has been drawn down it. Here, again, the 
surface looks more or less flat from a distance, yet gives 
considerable variety of light and shade. Below this ayain 
is a skirting board, black like the japanned floor, but 
flecked with grey paint. We had intended to have this all 
black, but found it rather heavy, and tried this device, 
which gave quite a satisfactory result. The walls and 
cornice have been distempered a bright, full, slightly 
green blue like the Mediterranean on a sunny day. Here 
again we have not got an even, flat colour; the mottlings 
are much bolder. In order to recall the purple chair 
rail and dado the high lights of the elaborate plaster 
cornice have been lightly rubbed over with purple 
too. All the paint in the room has been varnished 
over with a colourless varnish, giving it a bright 
surface and protecting the colour both from the effects of 
light and of London dirt. We have nothing to do when 
our walls begin to look dingy but to wash them 
down with soap and water. This, then, is our main colour 
scheme. Blue and the two shades of purple. But, as the 
experienced reader will have realized, this treatment 
alone would have given us a very cold-looking room. The 
west window—the little bay we call the work hole—has 
therefore had its shutters and glazing bars painted canary 
yellow, and thus, whatever the weather, we have the illusion 
of sunshine through our west window. There is one feature 
of this room on which we rather pride ourselves, and this 
is what we have done with the early Victorian ceiling 
plaques, intended, no doubt, for gas chandeliers. Not 
being inclined to incur the expense of having them removed, 
we have made a virtue of necessity and painted them in 
bright colours—blue, green, and pink. They look charming, 
and we are asked where we got our pretty ceiling orna- 
ments, the truth being they are what most modern 
decorators throw out as accursed. We have a good deal 
of gilt furniture in the room, notably a large Italian 
Baroque carved mirror with cupids, shells, eagles, and the 
usual paraphernalia which looks extremely well against 
the blue wall. We have also got a rather good Flemish 
primitive and two other pictures, one an architectural 
perspective, a large bookcase, and, for dining on, a small 
round, black lacquer table with a brown and gold Chinese 
design on it. What of course makes this arrangement 
of one room for sitting-room and dining-room possible is 
a lift. For what to my mind is odious in dining in the 
room in which you sit is that the remains of the food have 
to wait until somebody comes to clear them away. With 
the lift it is different. We always clear away after meals 
and put the things in the lift which comes up close to the 
table—so close indeed that we do not have to get up, 
only to stretch out an arm, put one set of dirty plates 
the lift and bring out the clean ones and the next course. 
Such things as pepper and salt, fruit, cheese and butter 
we keep in the room itself, but as of all things I abhor a 
“dining-room smell,” we have a specially ventilated 
corner cupboard in which they live. Another corner cup- 
board contains a delightful miniature sink where flowers 
can be done or hands washed or a fresh supply of hot water 
fetched. The room is warmed by three appliances: 
In the work hole is an electric “ Baby Fire” which can 
be shifted about anywhere. The second is an electric 
radiator, that is to say a device in which a small amount of 
water is electrically vapourized and so heats a small, and 
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again portable radiator. The third is a “ Magicoal ” 
electric fire, a device which I am glad to say deceives 
our short-sighted friends into believing that we are burning 
an unconscionable amount of the best coal. We of course 
fitted the house with a power circuit, and we find that the 
running cost of these devices is about 14d. an hou~ for 
the “ Baby Fire,” the same for the radiator, and the 
“ Magicoal ” fire full on costs 6d. an hour. As a matter 
of fact, we very seldom find we want it at full heat. It 
can be run at three heats, and we generally find that half 
heat is sufficient (3d. an hour). The cheerful look of the 
flickering fire in the old basket grate is the same in any 
case. ‘There is one other device which I forgot to mention 
—it and the lift are the mainstays of our domestic 
economy—I mean the “ house-telephone.” Every floor 
is connected to every other floor by means of this 
telephone. If the mother of the family should be ill in 
bed, she can speak from her room to kitchen, drawing- 
room, or nursery and be communicated with by any of 
these rooms. If at lunch we find we have not got any 
spoons or should like more butter, we do not hesitate to 
say 80, because the remedy only involves a brief telephone 








request and the sending up of the lift. A. W.-E. 
(To be continued.) 
FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


———_—_ 
THE STRIKE. 
{To tHE Epiror or tHe “* SpectaTor.’’] 

Sin,—The coal strike threatened at the time of my writing 
last week has materialized, and before this letter appears 
in print the country will presumably know pretty defi- 
nitely whether it is to be faced by similar action on the 
part of the railway and transport workers. The Stock 
Exchange, whicl: has been slow to recognize the gravity 
of the situation, has awoke at last to a perception of the 
facts, and as a result securities experienced a fairly sharp 
reaction, operators coming to the conclusion that, after 
all, there were other factors to be recognized besides that 
of possible cheaper money. At a moment, however, when 
the whole outlook is darkened by the gravity of the Labour 
situation, I would like to draw your attention to one or 
two bright spots which might be overlooked when general 
attention is focused upon graver matters. 

In the first place, the nation’s financial year ended in 
really brilliant fashion, the total of revenue actually 
exceeding the Chancellor's estimate by nearly eight 
millions, while, although Supplementary Estimates had 
amounted to over 100 millions, there were some important 
“savings,” with the result that the actual surplus of 
£230,570,000 was only 3} millions below Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s original expectation. Not only is this a good result 
in itself, but it must be remembered that the matter has 
its bearing upon the estimates of revenue for the coming 
year, so that, but for the wrecking tactics of Labour, 
there would have been good reason to hope for a better 
Budget than at one time seemed possible. 

Moreover, the new appointments to the Treasury have 
also commanded approval in the City. Sir Robert Horne’s 
political career has been brief, but it has been satisfactory, 
and the City regards him as a level-headed adninistrator. 
Approval of his appointment was also strengthened by the 
fact that Lieut.-Commander Hilton Young has been selected 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury. This gentle- 
man had a fair amount of City experience in his capacity 
as City Editor of the Morning Post, while the book which 
he wrote on The System of National Finance showed a 
very shrewd and keen insight into the working of the 
national accounts. Since his election to Parliament, too, 
Commander Hilton Young has made some useful contri- 
butions to financial debate, and his collaboration with Sir 
Robert Horne at the Treasury is therefore regarded as a 
good omen. 

But while I have recorded these favourable points 
so that they should not pass unnoticed amidst the present 
gloom, I am afraid that once more I must devote the 
remainder of my letter to the subject which, unfortunately, 
has dominated most of my contributions—namely, the 
menace of Labour. For that it is a “ menace ” is becoming 


apparent not merely to a few shrewd City observers, but 
to the entire community. 








If there is one thing more striking than another about 
the present situation it is that it is so entirely natural, 
by which I mean it is the inevitable outcome of conditions 
which have been plainly apparent, and there is scarcely 
one of the developments which are now taking place which 
have not been foreseen by men of business for a long time 
past. At the risk of being both tedious and “ political,” 
I would ask you to recall the early days of the war, and 
I think you will find there demonstrated the policy respon- 
sible in part at least for the present situation. When 
the war with Germany became inevitable in August of 
1914, it was no doubt plain to the Radical Party that 
the days of bribing the Proletariat in the shape of social 
reform programmes under the guise of Budgets was 
at an end for a time. Mr. Lloyd George, however, who 
was almost as much the moving spirit of the Government 
then as he is to-day, instead of appealing to all that was 
best in the country for sacrifice, endeavoured in true 
socialistic fashion to popularize the very war itself, first 
by proclaiming the maxim “ business as usual” and still 
later by encouraging a system of such high wages to all 
(save the soldiers themselves who were risking their lives) 
as to demoralize the whole tone of the community. It 
was presupposed that while the soldier was ready to pay 
the supreme sacrifice for one shilling per day, the wage- 
earners at home must be bribed with extraordinarily high 
wages to induce them to work, and every threatened 
strike was instantly met by huge increases of wages. I am 
not forgetting the question of the increased cost of living, 
which would in any case have involved higher wages 
because of the genuine lower production occasioned by 
the war itself. Nor am I unmindful of the greatness 
of the Government’s task and the necessity for placing 
the winning of the war before all other considera- 
tions. What, however, I am concerned in demon- 
strating (and I think the point is important) is not so 
much particular details of policy as the general spirit 
behind it, the spirit of preferring throughout the easy 
expedient of appealing to the cupidity of the community 
rather than to the better side of human nature with its 
readiness for self-sacrifice. The former would have up- 
lifted the country; the latter has debased it. Even apart 
from the ethical aspect of the matter, the policy adopted 
was stupid because ministers might have known—there 
have been great wars before in history—that the day oi 
reckoning must certainly come, and that with a huge 
external indebtedness not only intense effort but cheapened 
production would be necessary if we were to compete 
with foreign nations and were to discharge our external 
liabilities through a sufficient export of goods and services. 

Even at the end of 1918,in theGeneral Election following 
the Armistice, Mr. Lloyd George preferred to pluck a sub- 
stantial majority at the polls by appealing once more to 
cupidity rather than to patriotism. No one knew better 
than Ministers how arduous was the task before the country 
if financial recuperation was to be achieved, and yet the 
electorate was told of the glorious possibilities of the 
“ New World ” with scarcely a reminder of the need which 
still existed for sacrifice and greater industry, while it 
needed almost an earthquake of public opinion to bring 
the Government to heel in the matter of Government 
expenditure itself. Small wonder, then, that the wage- 
earners ignorant of the laws of political economy, and 
conscious only of the apparent superabundance of wealth 
during the years of warfare, should have argued that if such 
things (in the shape of high wages) could be secured during 
the war, what might not be secured in the days of peace ! 

Now we are faced with this one central fact which has 
been mentioned so often that I apologize for referring to it 
again. It is this: We have still to pay for the war. At 
present we have only paid for a part of it. Hxpanded 
credits do not cancel debt. It is true that we have sub- 
scribed some hundreds of millions to War Loans, and have 
done the same thing in the way of taxation, but not only 
has this money reflected, for the most part, encroachments 
on old capital, but the very weight of taxation and the 
direction in which the money has been expended have 
checked our power to produce new wealth. Not merely 
do we owe the United States one thousand million pounds, 
but our debt is yearly increasing by the adverse balance of 
trade, while the weight of that debt and the service upon 
it is virtually doubled by the fact that we have sold our 
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American securities back to the United States and have 
spent the proceeds. Yet in the face of conditions such as 
these, Labour during the past few years has demanded 
shorter hours and higher wages with less production, and 
the Government has, almost cheerfully it might be said, 
acquiesced to the demands irrespective of the power of the 
industries concerned to meet them. 

In the opinion of the City, therefore, the seriousness of 
the present position lies, first, in the manner in which 
Governments themselves have played into the hands of 
Labour agitators by refusing long ago to disclose to the 
wage-earners the true facts of the position. In the Spec- 
tator and in other journals of standing this danger has been 
pointed out to the Government time and again, only to 
meet with the retort that those who penned the warnings 
were talking “party politics.” Now it is no longer a 
question of whether the Government or Capital is willing 
to meet the further demands of Labour, for, as Sir Robert 
Horne said, in referring to the miners’ demands for a 
continued subsidy for that industry, “the money is not 
there.” It is true that the moment of crisis could be 
postponed by further credit extension and resorts to the 
printing press, but the trouble would only be postponed, and 
what has been seen all along by many business men and 
writers is now at last being perceived by the Govennment 
itseli—namely,.that revolutions are made by allowing 
conditions to drift into a position when there is no longer 
the power even to relieve distress. That is why the 
City as a whole, while fully conscious of the gravity of the 
situation, prefers that it should be grappled with now 
rather than later. For it knows that the principles for 
which wage-earners are contending—namely, a rate of pay 
beyond the capacity of the industry to bear the strain—is 
inconsistent with either industrial or national solvency.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, April 6th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—p——— 

{Letlers of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
nll treble the space.) ___ 

POPULAR LECTURES IN MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—The great interest shown in the recent discussion 
in the House of Lords, when a resolution I moved was 
unanimously agreed to asking the Government “ to take imme- 
diate steps to extend the employment of guide lecturers and 
{he sale of pictorial illustrations to all museums and similar 
institutions which are under Government control or influence,” 
tempts me once again to invite the co-operation of your 
veaders in helping forward the movement for thus popularizing 
our museums and picture galleries, of making them far more 
useful for educational purposes, and at the same time con- 
stituting a vast and practically unoccupied area for the intelli- 
gent recreation and enjoyment of the public. 

I first commenced in 1910, and have continued steadily ever 
since to attract attention to the absurdity of allowing our 
people to look upon these great institutions as only to be used 
as vast repositories for unique specimens for students and 
research purposes, but that their second great object—namely, 
the furtherance of education and the intelligent recreation and 
enjoyment of the yublic—was also of stupendous national im- 
portance, and ought to be developed to the utmost possible 
extent. In 1913 I ventured to ask for help from your great 
intellectual constituency, and it was most warmly accorded, and 
on several occasions since the Spectator has splendidly advo- 
cated the cause. 

Although great progress and yery considerable success have 
been made proving the wisdom of the movement and how much 
it was appreciated, unfortunately much remains to be done. 
Tke large number of institutions still undealt with show the 
large area in which Government influence and example can be 
used. This proves unmistakably the necessity for further 
pressure and publicity to ensure its adoption if all our great 
museums and galleries are to form a real feature of our national 
life, from which the taxpayer who has created this vast asset, 
over £80,000,000 in value, has a right to demand as some return’ 
in interest for the expenditure. 

In our debate I was able to show briefly what had been 
accomplished. I mentioned that from 1911, when the scheme 
was first gradually started, and notwithstanding the closing of 
most of the galleries and general upset caused by the war, 








up to December Sist, 1920, no less than a total of 350,000 visitors 
had gone round in the various galleries with the popular guide 
lecturers, and that they showed gradually increasing numbers 
I also proved that the lecturers stimulated the demand for 
reproductions of our exhibits by showing that the British 
Museum had successfully sold in 1920 alone no less than 360,000 
picture postcards, besides photos and hand-books. I pointed 
out specially, amongst others, how popular the National Gallery 
and Wallace Collection had become, and how entirely all the 
great institutions, where the scheme had been tried, had 
changed from being the cold, desolate-looking “ mausoleums or 
cemeteries of olden days to cradles of living thought,” full of 
earnest and greatly interested crowds. 

To sum up the position, I stated that these great benefits 
could be obtained without cost if properly carried out. I 
showed that if these two subjects were taken together, popular 
lectures and the sale of reproductions, the profits covered the 
cost; taking the museums collectively, the educational work 
would be entirely defrayed by the sales. In proof of this I 
quoted from a letter of Sir Frederick Kenyon, the Director of 
the British Museum, “that the profit from the sales greatly 
exceeded the cost of the guide service.” Great enthusiasm and 
approval was shown by the House, and especially when Viscount 
Harcourt mentioned the most curious and interesting fact that 
he had lately found amongst some papers that his father, 
forty-seven years ago, had pressed upon the Director of the 
British Museum the desirability of guide lectures, and that 
he had had the good fortune to have the support of Mr. Disraeli, 
at that time Prime Minister. Unfortunately, they had not 
succeeded in inducing the trustees to carry out their proposal. 

Can there have been greater authorities as to the desirability 
of the present movement and the wisdom of which has now 
been proved by actual experiment? May I express an earnest 
hope that your readers of the Spectator, who form so important 
an element in the culture of England, will join in advocating 
the furtherance of this national object? If they will, I venture 
to suggest an easy and certain plan of operation, viz., by 
speaking to their friends, and by an occasional visit to one or 
other of these museums and galleries. By so doing they will 
ensure the success of the scheme, which has for its sole object 
the development, without cost, of one of our greatest national 
assets in the promotion of education and intelligent recreation, 
amusement, and happiness of millions of our fellow-subjecte.— 
I am, Sir, &c., SuDELEY. 

Ormeley Lodge, Ham Common, Surrey. 

{Lord Sudeley is to be heartily congratulated for not 
despairing of the British public’s desire to learn about beauti- 
ful things. He has his reward in the very striking success 
here recorded. He is helping to make London what it can an! 
should be—a Paradise for the poor man with the tastes of the 
scholar, artist, and musician. All that is needed is a little 
organization, goodwill, and a etern refusal to listen to the 
pestilent bleat of the alleged expert in the tastes of the people, 
who spends his life in mumbling: “They wouldn’t appre: 
ciate it. They’d only yawn and laugh at you. They’re bored 
stiff by high art and old masters.”—Epb. Spectator.] 





AUSTRIA AND PRIVATE DEBTS. 
{To THe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Such information as I possess does not lead me to share 
your views that Germany is obstructing, and may even repu- 
diate, the payment of the debts owed by her nationals to 
British subjects. On the contrary, the methods she has 
adopted in regard to the Berlin Clearing Office seem to me to 
spring from a recognition of the fact that, having forbidden 
her people to discharge their British liabilities during the war, 
she is morally responsible for safeguarding them against the 
heavy losses involved in liquidating that indebtedness in 
depreciated marks. Her manner of acting on this respon- 
sibility is peculiar to herself. It consists in making the German 
creditor (who is being paid in sterling worth eight or ten times 
its pre-war value in marks) contribute to the disbursements of 
the German debtor (who has to find eight or ten times as many 
marks to meet his eterling indebtedness). This, I agree, is a 
somewhat vicarious method of fulfilling a moral obligation. 
But it at least implies a consciousness that the obligation 
exists. 

It would be a great relief to many important trading and 
financial interests in this country if they could be assured that 
a reciprocal consciousness animates the British Government. 
Take, for example, the matter of the pre-war Austrian debts. 
When hostilities began the Austrians owed our manufacturers, 
banks and acceptance houses, we will say, £12,000,000. Probably 
three-fourths of this debt could and would have been easily and 
promptly discharged if it had not been for the intervention of 
the Government. The Austrians were both able and willing to 
pay in the autumn of 1914; it was the British Government that 
prevented them by forbidding its nationals to receive money 
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from enemy sources. In doing so I think most people will 
agree that it incurred a moral responsibility to see that the 
British creditors, who were thus prohibited from collecting 
their debts, should be fully protected in the final settlement. 

But what has happened? Austria is so hard hit, and the 
value of the kroner has been so disastrously impaired, that it 
is to-day impossible for the Austrians to liquidate their pre-war 
sterling indebtedness plus the accrued interest of the past six 
and a-half years. I have only heard of one case of any magni- 
tude in which an offer has been forthcoming that afforded even 
a conceivable basis for a resumption of business relations. 
Moreover, many former Austrian subjects who owe money here 
have transferred their allegiance to the Succession States and 
in this way have obtained the release of their assets in Great 
Britain. These assets, which were regarded and were to have 
been utilized as part security for the settlement of Austrian 
indebtedness, have thus been gravely diminished, and are now 
probably insufficient to mect even a fifth of the Austrian liabili- 
ties. Private endeavours, in short, have failed to settle this 
question of the Austrian debts, and there is neither likelihood 
nor hope that the Clearing House which is about to come into 
full operation will succeed. To all appearances Sir Richard 
Vassar-Sinith will be justified in his prophecy that along present 
lines twenty years will not be enough to remove this most 
formidable obstacle to the revival of Anglo-Austrian trade. 

It may be remembered that soon after the outbreak of the 
war the Treasury advanced to many British firms the full 
amount of their Austrian debts, charging them 2 per cent. 
above Bank Rate. This accommodation ceases a year after the 
signing of peace, and the British firms will then be called upon 
to pay back to the Exchequer the sums advanced to them. But 
how can they be expected to do so if in the meantime they have 
heen unable to gather in their Austrian debts? The City, I do 
not doubt, would very gladly have these “ frozen bills ” out of 
the way; they are a serious hindrance to financial mobility. 
3ut it does not see any chance of their being liquidated so long 
as the Austrian liabilities remain undischarged; and it is 
conscious that a quite impossible situation would arise were 
the Treasury to press for a repayment of its advances. 

The problem, however, is not insoluble, and Sir Richard 
Vassar-Smith has shown how it can be solved without any loss 
to the Exchequer. His proposal is that the Austrian Govern- 
ment should issue, and the British Government should accept, 
bonds to an amount covering the total of Austrian indebtedness 
in this country. Governments, as he truly says, can afford to 
wait for their money; traders cannot. Short of some such 
scheme as he has suggested I see a very real danger that the 
question will drag on indefinitely, greatly to the detriment of 
hoth British and Austrian commerce. What is needed for its 
settlement is above all the recognition on the part of the British 
Government of its moral responsibility for the satisfaction of 
the claims of the British creditors, claims that its embargo 
alone prevented from being adjusted in the first days of the 
war.—I am, Sir, &c., Sypvey Brooks. 

[As regards Mr. Brooks’s defence of the German position, 
we desire that our readers shall hear both sides, but in our 
opinion the weight of facts and argument is as we wrote and 
does not accord with Mr. Brooks’s contentions.—Eb. Spectator.] 





LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN pELLOWSEIP. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I think that the real difference between what I defined 
as essential and inessential for the soul’s salvation should be 
perfectly plain to any ordinary mind. The splitting-of-straws 
argument serves only to evade and confuse the issue. It is 
also internal evidence of the difficulty some people find in 
meeting a plain issue in a plain way. The sense in which I 
used the word “dogma” was, I imagined from the tenor of 
my letter, incapable of being misunderstood. However, lest 
equivocation undo me, let me be more precise. I consider, then, 
that what our Lord told us was essential to salvation is not 
“dogma ” (in the sense the word is generally used) but divine 
revelation. I regard anything outside this, and contrary to 
the spirit of His Gospel—the Spirit, remember !—as “‘ dogma.” 
This does not necessarily mean that I denounce all forms of 
dogma or certain religious observances peculiar to the various 
communions of the Christian faith, but only those I know to 
be a denial of the Spirit of the teaching of Christ. Let me 
explain by illustration. I am a member of the Established 
Church of England. I was baptized and brought up in that 
communion, and, unless forcibly ejected at some future date 
by Lord Hugh Cecil’s friends, hope to die in it. 

Well, my Church tells me that I must be confirmed before I 
am admitted to the Lord’s table. Personally I do not believe 
that such a rite is necessary to secure that privilege. But is 
there anything valid to be urged against it—that is, anything 
contrary to the teaching of Christ—in complying with. this 
demand of my spiritual pastors and masters? I am bound to 





answer this question in the negative. Indeed, to me it seems 
wholly desirable that such an open profession of faith should 
be made by every Christian when he or she arrives at years 
of discretion. Consequently it becomes my bounden duty to 
obey the rules and regulations of my particular Church, when- 
ever such do not run counter to the spirit of Christ’s. But 
when certain members of the ministry claim the right of 
excluding would-be communicants because they have not been 
confirmed, and so traverse the insistent virtue exemplified con- 
sistently in our Lord’s teaching here on earth—charity and 
real catholicity—I explicitly deny their authority, and can only 
describe it as a usurpation of the prerogative of Almighty 
God. As a member of Christ’s Church it becomes my duty to 
dissociate myself from an error committed by the particular 
branch of the Christian faith to which I belong. 

I do not believe that any greater spiritual blessing can 
accrue from one man’s ministry than from that of another 
provided each is a faithful servant of God. The particular 
form of faith any man may profess is, I feel convinced, abso- 
lutely immaterial so long as Christ’s Gospel in its integrity is 
taught. On the other hand, I also believe that the stewards of 
Christ’s Church will be held accountable for the doctrine they 
have preached because the whole spirit of the Gospel is set 
forth in the Bible, and no excuse can avail. No one can deny 
that the Church—I am speaking now of the Established Church 
—has greatly lost its hold on the present generation of men. 
Why? Is it not that forms and ceremonies, ornate services, 
high ritual, the constant appeal to the senses, with the con- 
sequent disregard of the spirit, have disgusted them with 
religion? The congregations are chiefly composed of women, 
and their influence, I fear, is greatly to blame for the present 
decadence of the spirit of public worship. Only the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching can ever reach the heart of mankind. 

And the reaction of the material as opposed to the spiritual 
side of religion is reflected, unfortunately, in the attitude of the 
clergy themselves. A gentleman here, referring to the letters 
in the Spectator, told me that a short time since he attended 
a service at a certain High church in London. In the course 
of his sermon the preacher said “ he believed it possible that 
a Nonconformist could he saved!” Last year, in a similar 
church, I heard the preacher make the astounding statement— 
I forget the exact words, but they were to the effect—that 
** Nonconformists would be disowned by Christ!” Several 
members of the congregation, on hearing this disgraceful 
utterance, rose from their seats and left the building. Such 
men as the two preachers mentioned above are the trve 
enemies of Christ’s Church here on earth. I fear, indeed, that 
in respect to tolerance and charity “the higher you go the 
fewer.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Epcar H. §S. Barnes-Avstiy. 

1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—An an English Free Churchman I would emphasize the 
question of the Rev. D. Bruce Nicol—viz.: Where does the 
Church of England stand? I think of three clergymen per- 
sonal friends of mine. The first hopes Free Churchmen will 
resist all proposals of reordination. He believes in the full 
validity of ouf ministries, and he is anxious that we should 
stand firm for spiritual ideas of the ministry as opposed tc 
ideas which he regards as mechanical. The second hopes we 
shall all say “ Yes” to Lambeth, not because he has any 
exaggerated estimate of Episcopacy, but because he thinks the 
great end of a unified Church is worth the price we are called 
on to pay. The third holds that we are not in any full sense 
ministers. God may have used us, but authority to minister 
Word and Sacraments comes only through episcopal ordina- 
tion. This is practically Lord Hugh Cecil’s position, for when 
he says that for him to receive the Sacrament from a non- 
episcopal minister would be disloyalty to the Holy Spirit, he 
proclaims that for him the “esse” and the “‘ bene esse” of 
a church are identical. I can appreciate the views of the first 
and the third clergymen. I have most difficulty with the 
second. For me there is no type of ministry which is «of 
exclusive authority. The germs of all our polities are in the 
New Testament. But Christ has left His Church free. 

Now if Episcopacy were declared by the Lambeth proposals 
to be the best form of government but in no wise essential to 
a full apostolic ministry, I might demur to ordination, because 
of lack of conviction about this “ best,” or because of un- 
willingness to divide my own brethren (as I should do) on a 
non-essential question. However that may be, what I must 
resist would be this attempt at one stereotyped ministry in the 
Church for the future. That is treason to the freedom of the 
Gospel. Moreover, it would be futile, for a great spiritual 
revival would take no account of our ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. But the Anglican Church makes no such declaration. 
It asks for reordination (we can substitute a nicer term if this 
is not to our taste) and is silent as to the implications of this. 
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The Ordinal and its Preface seem to me to be favourable to the 
third view named above. The High Church party proclaims 
this with sincerest convictions. Even the Bishops talk of the 
“ grace” conferred by their ordination. No real advance is 
possible till the Anglican Church clears the matter up. We 
cannot assent to an act which we interpret one way and a large 
party in the Church would interpret in a way abhorrent to all 
our convictions. Christian sentiment must not obscure our 
sense of the need of perfect candour. Rejoicing as we do in the 
desire for some more visible expression of the mass of common 
faith amongst us, we need a large agreement as to what we 
mean by “ Grace,” “ Church,” “ Ministry,” and “ Sacraments.” 
The Free Churches are substantially at one here. The Anglican 
Church is not in a position to call us to unity till she herself 
is one. All other questions about reunion are subordinate to 
this question of reality. Phrases and formulae which camou- 
flage differences are the peril of the hour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rawdon College, Leeds. W. E. Biomriexp. 





PEACE IN IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—We shall never have peace in Ireland until England (all 
the political parties) is agreed on what measures of local auto- 
nomy can be granted. This is the history of Irish misgovern- 
ment from the time of Strongbow to the present day. For many 
years I have been endeavouring to find out what the extreme 
Irishman wants. Thirty-five years ago I had a large midwifery 
practice, many of my patients were Irish, and I made a 
habit of sitting downstairs talking to the man until my services 
were required upstairs. When my work was over, in the atino- 
sphere of congratulation and whisky, my friends unburdened 
their minds, forgetting I was “a foreigner.” It was always 
the same tale—partly true and partly imaginary—all the re- 
pressive fiscal laws were given me, chapter and verse; but 
every one believed that the British Government by legislation 
had prevented the development of Irish coal and other mines. 
The best agricultural land was held by “ foreigners.” When dis- 
cussing remedies I was struck with the consensus of opinion 
that the “‘foreigners’’ must be driven out and the land re- 
stored to its “ rightful owners.” This was at the time of 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill. The impression I formed was 
that its being accepted was a stepping-stone, and that was all. 

At the present moment I am one of a number of medical 
practitioners working in close association. During the last 
few years I have had six Irish colleagues. Of this number three 
are strong Sinn Feiners. The arguments they use are the same 
as I heard thirty-five years ago. Summarized in a sentence, 
they want a Republic in order to drive out the ‘‘ foreigners.” 
The reason why Sinn Fein is desperate at the present time is 
that they recognize once Ulster has its independent Parliament 
the possibility of driving out the ** foreigner ”’ will be gone for 
ever. There are only two ways in which we can have peace in 
Ireland. The one is the present Home Rule Act, recognizing 
frankly that there are two [Irish peoples; the other is to consent 
to an Irish Republic and the deportation and compensation of 
all loyalists. Any compromise which may be effected with such 
men as Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and Mr. 
Redmond would be a compromise which has not the consent of 
Sinn Fein and is only putting off the struggle on the main 
issue. Even as it is, when Home Rule for South Ireland comes 
into force I am confident we shall have to make arrangements 
for the loyalists in the South to give up their holdings, and, of 
course, they should be compensated at the cost of the South 
Irish Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Looxer-on For Tarrty-rive YEARs. 





THE STATE OF IRELAND AND BRITISH OPINION. 
(To Tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 


Six,—I find that many on your side do not realize the deplorable 
state of life in Ireland at the present time. The Spectator has 
always given short accounts, but of course cannot give all the 
local particulars. As your paper is largely read in Ulster, might 
I ask you to allow me to suggest that loyalists, after they 
have read their local papers, should mark and post them to 
their English and Scotch friends? I have found that a marked 
paper is most helpful, even going to some unknown person. 
The Spectator is so widely read here by those who would follow 
any suggestion you were good enough to put forward, and if 
you can see your way to spare space for this I may say it would 
be most helpful to our propaganda. I now take the opportunity 
of thanking you for the assistance you have always given to 
the cause of justice and loyalty, and to say that many of our 
friends in America and the Colonies constantly refer to your 
paper.—lI am, Sir, &e., ULsTerMAN. 


(We are most strongly in favour of our correspondent’s pro- 
posal, and sincerely trust it will be acted on by our Irish 
Knowledge of the facts and all the facts cannot but 


readers. 
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help the good cause. It is by concealment of these facts that th 
enemies of Britain hope to win.—Ep. Spectator.] . 





ALLEGED SPIRITUAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
(To tHe EpiTor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—The letter in the issue of your paper for April 2nd upon 
this subject gives an excellent example of how ingenious] 

people will “ wangle” this matter to suit their own calliten 
or prejudice. With the exception of the name “ Stephen ” 
occurring half-way down in the second column I should con- 
sider the whole of Mr. C. K. Moncrieff’s “ findings” of the 
most unsatisfactory character were I regarding them as a 
genuine case, his supposition that a mention of “a schoo] or 
college ” should instantly suggest a place that the communi. 
eator “liked tremendously” being amusingly inept. 
Your correspondent should understand that a charac. 
teristic, a recognizable touch, the flavour of a personality, is 
of the very essence of a successful book-test. Where would 
be the point of sending through such a message as his finding 
forces him to quote? “Wanderer miserable surprised and 
grieved; your last message puzzling; would be grateful for 
proof; sometimes wonder if trust is abused.” Who does Mr. 
C. K. Moncrieff suggest is here speaking? He seems to be con. 
fusing the sender with the recipient of the message, for this 
ejaculation appears more rightly to belong to a baffled rational- 
ist, uncomfortably considering new and disquieting evidence 
for spirit communication, than to be even an “ alleged ” utter- 
ance from the other side. 

Again, with reference to a chance allusion chiming with the 
directions of a given test, if your correspondent is willing to 
pursue his study of the subject, this is where he will find the 
vulnerable point. A supposititious book-test may catch a 
single chance allusion; it has never in my experience contrived 
to meet and satisfy six points of contact. But an exhaustive 
study of the subject has been undertaken by one well fitted to 
the task. I refer your correspondents to the volume on Book 
Tests, by Mrs. Sidgwick, which is shortly to appear. It will 
adequately meet the interest that has been justly aroused by 
this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., Pameta GLENCONNER. 

Wilsford Manor, Salisbury. 


{To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. C. K. Scott Moncrieff has indi- 
cated a method for determining the value of such tests from the 
Times as are described in the Appendix to The Earthen Vessel. 
Comparing these with an issue of the paper for a date other 
than that for which they were intended, he shows that coin- 
cidence can supply a result somewhat approaching the original 
verification. Yet he would not, I think, suggest that in cases 
where coincidence gave an equally good result the spirit origin 
of the tests was thereby disproved. Nothing would be proved 
beyond the fact that the tests were not sufliciently distinctive 
in character to exclude the possibility of parallels. Are we 
to understand that your correspondent obtained his success 
upon a first trial,or did he try with several different dates of the 
Times before attaining this result? It would be enlightening 
to search for these particular tests in twenty numbers of the 
Times in order to discover how often all six would appear in 
their required positions. Estimates as to the probability of 
chance coincidence will require to be based upon extensive 
experiments, and until more of these Times tests are pub- 
lished the material available for a reasoned opinion of their 
value is doubtless inadequate. I have ground for believing 
that a considerable number are shortly to be laid before the 
Society for Psychical Research, and that upon examination it 
will be found that neither coincidence nor collusion can explain 
their accuracy or the features given as indications of their 
author’s identity. Considerations of space preclude my 
instancing examples. 

Others of your correspondents describe success in discovering 
chance verifications ef the book-test messages. lere, again, 
nothing is proved save the obvious fact that other volumes 
beside the one indicated in the test may contain relevant 
passages. In order to ascertain whether the original verifica- 
tion ean be attributed to chance, it will be necessary to learn 
how many times the original test can be paralleled in a con- 
siderable number of books taken at random. I have made 
experiments which point to the following conclusions: Single 
statements may be matched sometimes, but with linked state- 
ments coincidence seldom obtains a hit, and where portions 
of a complex test have to be looked for upon the same or 
definitely related pages the possibility of coincidence may be 
disregarded. Taking forty book-tests and endeavouring to 
match each one in volumes chosen haphazard, I found that 
chance achieved a total of fourteen hits only, notwithstanding 
that each test was searched for upon three different pages in 
order to give wider scope for the operation of coincidence. 
Few of these hits were strikingly apposite; in quality, even 
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a 
more than in number, the tests as originally verified’ proved 
superior to those found by chance. I have received accurate 
pook-tests consisting of six items to be found upon related 
pages, and chance search in twenty books failed to discover 
any result equalling the original verifications. In The Earthen 
Vessel your readers have sufficient examples for an experi- 
ment; if these be taken seriatim and compared with volumes 
chosen haphazard the result will afiord a more convincing 
answer to queries about coincidence than can be obtained by 
any less comprehensive search. After closely studying some 
hundreds of book and newspaper tests, I am logically com- 
pelled to the conclusion that in these we have a phenomenon 
throwing light upon the action of those whose powers are no 
Jonger limited by residence in the human body.—I am, Sir, &c., 
South Hill Lodge, Bromley, Kent. C. Drayton TxHomas. 





[To tae Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
§ir,—Unfortunately for “ B. W.,” there is neither a Snow Hill 
nor a New Street in Liverpool, so that the message received 
from Smethurst, Gunner, only shows the futility of these sup- 
posed communications. However, if “ B. W.”’ wishes to pursue 
the matter further why not write to Birmingham, where there 
is both a Snow Hill and New Street, and if nothing is found to 
conform to the message then she can be satisfied that the inex- 
plicable activities of the subconscious mind have been 
“ dream-working.”’—I am, Sir, &c., | 





CHILD SLAVERY IN HONG-KONG. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The question of child slavery in Hong-Kong has been 
brought very prominently to the notice of the public lately 
by many questions in Parliament, and the condemnation of the 
system by articles in the Press both here and in Hong-Kong. 
A reply given by the Colonial Office to questions regarding the 
buying and selling of Chinese girls and children in Hong-Kong 
was as follows :— 

“Buying and selling of human beings does not take place 

openly in Hong-Kong. A custom does exist there, as elsewhere 
in China, by which, in return for a money payment, girls are 
transferred by their parents or natural guardians to the care 
of another househcld, usually for the purpose of domestic 
service, though the transaction is described by the Chinese as 
a form of adoption.” 
Outside oflicial circles it is hard to believe that anyone can 
distinguish the difference between the transfer of a girl for 
a money payment and actual buying and selling. From per- 
sonal experience and inquiries in Hong-Kong I can vouch for 
the fact that, sheltering under the above so-called “ custom,”’ 
the most revolting abuses in the traffic of girls and children 
are openly carried out. 

It is quite evident that a large trade exists,as “ go-betweens ” 
or brokers are employed for the sale and purchase of these 
unfortunate girls and children, and it is a common practice 
to buy a girl when only a few years old and later to re-sell 
her at a substantial profit. The fact that large numbers of 
these girls are sold into the local houses of ill-fame, and aro 
shipped overseas for the same purpose, is perfectly well known 
to the whole shipping community, and equally well known to 
those of the local inhabitants who have made any inquiries 
on the subject. The Under-Secretary has also admitted in 
Parliament that there are no provisions controlling the amount 
of work which a child may be called upon to do, nor any 
limit of hours for which a child may be called upon to work, 
nor any legislation to prevent these children from being em- 
ployed at work obviously injurious to health. It is intolerable 
that such a state of slavery should exist in a British Colony, 
and I appeal to men id women all over the world to actively 
protest against the continuation of such a system in the British 
Empire. I fear that nothing but consistent and concentrated 
effort in the above direction will shake the apathetic attitude 
taken up by British officials in Hong-Kong.—I am Sir, &c., 

H. L. Hastewoop 
(Lieut.-Commander, R.N., retired). 
Whitchurch, Reading. 
SOCIALISM AND SELF-INTEREST. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In an interesting article on “Communism in Transition ”’ 
the Nation makes the original suggestion that Bolshevism has 
broken, or is breaking, down because it is too good—not too 
bad—-for human ‘nature. “The social instinct,” we are 
reminded, is after all “ the strongest thing in human nature,” 
and society is doomed to utter “economic” ruin unless the 
great mass of capable people are prepared to work and do their 
best for “‘ the mere pleasure of creative effort,” the satisfaction 





derived from work well done. Yet the unhappy Russian 
peasant who declines to give something for nothing, who 


demands a substantial return or profit even for his simple 
labour, seems to get scant sympathy. But why, in Heaven's 





name, should the Nation or Lenin, or any one else expect him, 
or any other producer of wealth, to “ work for nothing,” and 
thus, by a simple process of subtraction, involve himself and 
his family in ruin and extinction? Certainly “the social 
instinct is the strongest thing in human nature.” But what is 
the social instinct? The desire implanted in every normal 
human being to live, to work, to exercise all his faculties, and 
by the service of humanity to acquire the power (materialized 
in the form of wealth) which is the natural result and reward 
of such activity. To recall a time-honoured reflection on 
modern Radical idealism: “ They find heavy burdens grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on the shoulders of ”—the capitalist 
and the bourgeoisie. “They themselves” will not even pause 
to inquire if the miner or the railwayman is prepared to 
work “for the mere pleasure of working.” Thus playing with 
“extremist” explosives they would half-heartedly entangle 
English freedom and security in principles too bad for the 
political brigands of Bolshevism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Savile Club. G. H. Powe1t. 





CAMEL TENT TOMB AT MORTLAKE. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—So much attention is now focused on Sir Richard Burton, 
whose centenary occurred last month, that it does not seem 
amiss to give a short account of a visit paid to his famous 
tomb some time ago. Ever since reading his wife’s fascinating 
life I had planned a pious pilgrimage there. I went first to 
the Roman Catholic church at Mortlake, where the Burtons’ 
funeral services had been held, then passing behind it I found 
myself in the cemetery, surrounded by the usual variety of 
sepulchral monuments—headstones, horizontal stones, crosses, 
columns, sarcophagi. I went on, and at last stood before what 
was unmistakably the Burton tomb. There it stood, amidst 
its incongruous surroundings of climate and crowded space — 
a veritable Arab tent. As one gazed at it one could almost 
imagine oneself under the cloudless skies of Syria and amid 
the vast spaces of the sandy desert. The idea of a tent is most 
realistically carried out in stonework, even (oh! shades of 
Ruskin!) to the creases of the canvas and the modelling of the 
tent pegs. Over the flap of the tent is an open book, inscribed 
with the names of Sir Richard and Lady Burton, and below 
are the words :— 

“This monument is erected to his memory by his gratetu! 
countrymen.” 

On entering I found myself in a little semi-circular chas:- 
ber. On the left lie the remains of Richard Burten in a sort 
of sarcophagus, and on the other side is a plain cofi:n with the 
name of Isabel Burton. Around the walls in a scroll are tne 
words :— 

“ Abide with us, for it is toward evening and the day is fur 
spent,” 
and here and there are sacred pictures. Lacing the door is 4 
little altar at which the devoted wife must often have knelt 
in prayer for the soul of her beloved. It was indeed touching 
to stand there in the tomb designed by her love. 

But what moved one most was to see overhead the strings 
of camel bells brought from the desert and hung up to carry 
out the idea that she and Richard were only just resting in 
a caravanserai till the camel bell should rouse them. ‘The cus- 
todian who was with me touched the bells with a stick and 
made them tinkle. They went on and on—an eerie sound—and 
as I listened I almost seemed to feel her presence with me. 
There, beside her beloved husband, she rests- 

“Till this stormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn; 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they walk into a light 
Whose Day shall never sleep in Night.” 
M. E. Decmece. 


THE 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





WATER PAGEANTS ON THE THAMES. 
{To tHe Epiron or THE “‘ SPectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer of English Pageantry in the Spectator of 
March 26th says that the last water pageant on Lord Mayor’s 
day took place in the forties of the last century. But that 
cannot be, for I saw it from Somerset House. The gilded 
barges had red oars. I was only a small child, but I was not 
born till the last year of the forties. The pageant was, I think, 
about 1854 or 1855. There must be a record of it.—I am, Sir, &., 
17 Rose Hill, Dorking. H. E. Mavpen. 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To THe Epiver or tHE ‘* Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—l am once again venturing to trespass on the hospitality 
of your paper to appeal for helpers in the work of the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund (Westminster Committee). 
We have this year a secretary, and are now trying to find 
someone who wil! undertake to look after one of our schools. 
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It is not a very difficult task and does not entail staying in 
London beyond July, or even continuously before then. I 
should be very pleased to receive any communications or to 
give any help.—I am, Sir, &c., Fiorence Reiw 
(Chairman, Westminster Committee.) 
7 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 2. 





LORD CROMER AND EGYPTIAN EXCISE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Smr,—I give place to no one in my admiration of the late Lord 
Cromer and all that he accomplished in Egypt, but I have 
always regarded his action in connexion with the excise on 
sotton piece goods fabricated in Egyptian mills as dictated from 
England owing to the Government’s fear of the Lancashire vote. 
We learn, however, from your article of April 2nd that Lord 
Cromer was influenced by his own convictions as one of the 
* greatest Free Traders” of our day. On this account, if for 
no other, I have read and re-read your article, hoping to be 
converted as to the disinterested motives of our Government 
and Lord Cromer, but regret to say that I can find nothing to 
induce me to change my views, though of course I do not for a 
moment question the accuracy of the conversations which you 
refer to. Will you allow me to state briefly the case as it 
appears to many Egyptians and, I may say, myself: For 
several purposes there is a custome duty of 8 per cent. on all 
manufactured articles imported into Egypt. Thanks to thie 
duty and the fact that labour is far cheaper in Egypt than in 
England, it was found that cotton material of a rough quality 
(all that the fellaheen require) could be produced to compete 
with Manchester. Lancashire at once protested, and the excise 
following the Indian precedent was established. The Spectator 
argues that this is a Free Trade measure, and the people for 
whose benefit the excise was introduced being the “business men 
in the world,” it was essential that a commodity euch as clothing 
should be “‘as cheap as possible.” But the Spectator does not 
explain how the condition of an excise duty can make the article 
any cheaper? Again, if it was not, owing to the fear of the 
Lancashire vote, why should there be an excise on cotton goods 
more than on beer, furniture, or other manufactured articles 
which Egyptian and Indian industries are now producing? 
Perhaps the Editor would explain further.—I am, Sir, &c., 

County Club, Taunton. Cotes Pasua. 

[The excise gives the Egyptian the advantage of competition. 
Without the excise the native manufacturer obtains a monopoly 
which may enable him to exploit the fellaheen and deprive 
him of the advantage of Manchester goods in his market. 
Again, in the case where “ Tariff for revenue only ” is the 
animating principle, as it was under Lord Cromer, the revenue 
would have suffered unless an excise were applied.—Ep. 
Spectator. 


TORTOISE-SHELL, 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—An ancient Tamil classic calmly describes a live tortoise 
swimming in the slowly-heating water, and draws a moral 
lesson therefrom. Recently, when at the Cape, we saw a large 
tortoise dragged ashore, and failing te get any kind of reliable 
xssurance that it would not be burnt alive for the sake of its 
shell, we bought the creature. Finally, when in the Madras 
Museum, some little time afterwards, I asked the Curator, 
Dr. Henderson, whether, so far as he knew, the old custom 
still prevailed. His answer was, “‘l’m afraid so.” Customs 
don’t change in the East.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. 
S. India, March 3rd. 








A QUOTATION FROM RALEGH. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 26th Mr. G. L. Fox uses as a 
quotation :— 
“The shallows murmur, but the deeps are dumb.” 
It runs in my mind that Sir Walter Ralegh wrote :— 
“Passions are liken’d best to floods and streams; 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb,” 
but I am unable to verify. No doubt some of your readers 
ean, and would be good enough to give the correct version. As 
the reference is to passions, “shallow” and “deep” would 
seem to be the more appropriate.—I am, Sir, &c., F. K. Feu. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Whitehaven. 
{Our correspondent is right. The lines are iaken from “ The 
Silent Lover.’’"—Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
narked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
f expression In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


ditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
wnsidered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
wblication. 
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POETRY. 
—>—__ 
THE BOUGH. 
LovEty are birds singing from hedge to hedge, 
Their voices fall through the air swifter than wings, 
They flitter and wait and hover about the edge 
Of Spring, remembering not other Springs. 


Their song it seems that on the leaf sheds rime— 
Bright as the rimy sparkling are their notes; 

As if to urge on slow and halting Timo 
Quicken the songs in bubbling throats. 


Each crumbled earth under the loosening air 
Opens—lying all damp and dark to the light. 

Many times many, sly burrowing everywhere, 
Stirs another world, hid from sight. 


Sleep, sleep the beloved still. . . . Or waking now, 
Spring-quickened, runneth your thought within my mind ? 
Is it you, is it you rise in me, as in this bough 
Move earth and water and sun and wind ? 
JOHN FREEMAN. 








THE THEATRE, 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT,” BY CLEMENCE DANE, 

AT THE ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE. 
A Bill of Divorcement* is the best play that I have seen for a 
long time. Perhaps its outstanding quality is its remarkable 
vigour. It is in a completely different class from Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s and Mr. Harwood’s present work. It has, I think, 
more energy than any play by a living author, even including 
the Abbey Theatre School and excepting only Mr. Shaw’s work. 
This energy is the product not of the first but of the second 
motive, which animates all writers who do not work primarily 
for money or success. The first motive is the desire to create 
something beautiful, the second is a passionate longing for 
advocacy. Humanity is dumb; we suffer, we misunderstand 
each other in what is virtually silence. The artist states our 
case for us, pleads for us, displays our actions, our follies, and 
our strivings to the comprehension and compassion of our 
fellows. He, with his finer senses, sees the true motive and is on 
fire to expound that we may be no longer misjudged. This, at 
any rate, scems the passion which has animated Miss Dane in 
her remarkable play. 

The action takes place on Christmas Day, 1932. Hilary and 
Margaret Fairfield had made a war wedding. He had a bad 
family history and a violent, uncertain temper, and came back 
from the war suffering from what was euphemistically called 
Shell-Shock. He was pronounced incurable. Fourteen years 
have passed. Margaret Fairfield, who had never loved him 
very deeply, but was a mixture of conventionality and loyalty, 
has delayed to divorce Hilary in order that she might marry 
Gray Meredith, to whom she had become very much attached. 
At last, however, Meredith has persuaded her into taking the 
step, and the play opens on Christmas Day within a week of their 
wedding. Mrs. Fairfield, who is an admirable portrait of the 
Victorian woman, could never have been brought to this action 
unless her daughter Sydney, now grown up and a completely 
modern product, had co-operated with Meredith. The forces 
which pull the other side of Mrs. Fairfield’s nature are the 
Vicar, half her conscience, and her aunt, Hester Fairfield. While 
the lovers are at church on Christmas morning a telephone 
message comes through to say that Hilary has escaped from his 
sanatorium. Sydney, left alone with the disagreeable aunt, 
at last wrings from her the truth that her father had attacks of 
madness, or something like madness, before he went to the war. 
Sydney herself has a lover, and this piece of information gives 
her furiously to think. Her father, of course, makes his way 
straight back to his old home and, coming in through the window, 
at first takes Sydney for her mother. A heart-breaking scene 
follows, while he rejoices at being home with nothing changed 
and longs to see his wife, and while Sydney in vain tries to 
explain the new situation to him. This she does not manage to 
do before her mother returns from church. The rest of the play 
is the disentangling of this situation, in which poor Margaret 
Fairfield is torn this way and that. Hilary pleads with her, and, 
worse, cannot understand why he is to be hurt. Sydney too 
has her tragedy to play out, but unlike Mrs. Fairfield, who hae 

* Published by W. Heinemann. (2s. 6d. net.] 
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all the support that copious explanation can give, she plays her 
part alone. Afraid of transmitting the madness, sure that her 
mother is passionately devoted to her Meredith and must not 
return to the poor wrecked Hilary, she determines to give her 
own lover his congé and to stay and look after her father. 
This solution is at last brought about. 

A great deal of the play is extremely poignant, and a most 
sympathetic case is made out both for Victorian and modern 
morals. Miss Meggie Albanesi gave an almost perfect perform- 
ance as the girl, A little sharp, seeming sometimes a little 
heartlessand a little frivolous, she shuns heroics in word and gesture, 
and the old aunt even at the end of the play has not an inkling 
of her lonely and bitter self-sacrifice—Iphigenia, new style. It 
was @ brilliant stroke to cast Miss Lilian Braithwaite as the 
Victorian mother; her voice, her graceful, indecisive way of 
walking, her large, appealing eyes and her fire in a short love 
scene were all admirable. 

The play has one or two faults. In some of the tragic scenes 
there occur possibly praiseworthy but quite unsuccessful attempts 
at humour, and—I am sorry that I seem to say this about every 
other play—the author hates the sort of rector she has drawn 
in Christopher Pumphrey and hates the old maid she has drawn 
in Hester Fairfield. Consequently she has not been able to see 
to draw either of them aright. Her dislike has blunted her 
finesse, and Miss Agnes Thomas and Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn do 
not succeed in making them anything but stagey. 

These are quite small defects, however, and the play remains 





a dignified and moving work of art. TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
AMBASSADORS.—The White-Headed Boy oe 8.15—2.30 
[A witty, satizical comedy.] 

Arotto.—Don Q. .. oe oe ee ee 8.15—2.30 
{Notice later.] 

Lyric, HAMMERSMITH.—The Beggar’s Opera .. 8.15—2.30 
{“ Written only to amuse.”’—Dr. Johnson.] 

LittLe THEATRE.—Grand Guignol (Third Series) 8.15—2.30 
{Notice later.] 

Wynpuam's.—Bull-Dog Drummond .. + 8.15—2.30 


° 
{A melodrama of an uncompromising description with a 


gang of “ crooks,”’ coloured light, torture—in fact, a 
complete equipment. Mr. Gerald du Maurier equally 
imperturbable whether he or the villain is looking down 
the business end of the pistol.) 


BOOKS 
e 
—< 
FHE LIFE OF MR. CHOATE.* 

Mr. E. S. Martin, as was to be expected, has been most skilful 
in so arranging Mr. Choate’s letters as to make them tell the 
story of his life. That the story was worth telling will be 
generally admitted, for it is undeniable that Mr. Choate was a 
great figure in American public life. America, as Tocqueville 
noted, is essentially acountry oflawyers. (Tocqueville proved his 
statement by pointing out that all Americans, learned or un- 
learned in the law, habitually call land by a pure piece of technical 
jargon—“ real estate.) Mr. Choate was a great barrister and a 
great advocate. His whole life, except for the time when he 
was Ambassador here, was spent in the courts, or else in filling 
that unofficial post of public orator of the United States which 
his public spirit and the insistence of his friends and admirers 
forced him to accept. 

Whether arguing before courts of distinguished judges or 
persuading juries, Mr. Choate always acted in accordance with the 
highest traditions of our legal caste. He was the worthy succes- 
sor of men like Erskine in this country and Webster in his own. 
He understood exactly the limits which personal honour, profes- 
sional etiquette, and the duties of the good citizen impose upon 
the advocate. While he fought when necessary like a tiger for 
his client, he never stooped to conquer, never forgot that, though 
it was his business to put the case of his client in the very best 
possible way, he must not in doing so yield to the temptation of 
saving his own man by throwing suspicion upon some other and 
very probably innocent person. 

In the matter of public speaking Mr. Choate was admittedly 
without a rival. Whether making after-dinner specches, 
addressing Conventions or huge popular gatherings, he always 
contrived to say the right thing in the right way, and also always 
_ contrived to make his personality tell. Mr. Choate never spoke 


* The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate. By Edward Sandford Martin. 2 vols. 
London: Constable. (42s. net.] 














without making people feel that they were in touch with a rea: 
man, and not some sort of glorified gramophone. 

But in spite of this, or rather, we suspect, because of it, Mr. 
Choate’s life story, even though told in his own words, is not 
widely or deeply interesting. But this is not the fault of Mr. 

‘ ray = AN ’ 
Choate or his biographer. Rather it is the fault of Mr. Choate’s 
profegsion. Unless we are greatly mistaken, there is no instance 
in which the life story of one who was solely a great advocate, 
or a great orator, or a great actor, for the functions are all 
allied, has proved of great general interest. In all three of the 
professions named the man makes his mark like the pianist or 
violoncellist, by personal magnetism, by the art of a momentary 
and immediate appeal. But in learning to do this he loses or 
neglects to practise the appeals that are made by the writer or 
the painter or the sculptor. Mr. Choate, though he loved 
England, was deeply interested in London, thoroughly enjoyed 
himself whilst he was here, and delivered a series of admirable 
speeches, gives us no reflections either on men or things 
which have any special interest or distinction. 

If, then, we find little that is worthy to quote from this 
book, it must not be supposed that it is because we do not 
appreciate Mr. Choate or fail to recognize him as a great figure. 
but only for the reason given above. 

We shall make only one series of quotations, and these 
because of their curious appropriateness just now. They 
contain Mr. Choate’s account of the horrors of the Irish Draft 
Riots in New York in 1863, of which he happened to be a 
witness. The following are from letters to his mother :— 

. ‘* New York, July 14th, 3 p.m. 

Carrie and I had our trunk packed to come to Salem to-night 
as I wanted to be at Commencement. But suddenly we find 
ourselves in the midst of a most bloody riot, and we cannot 
think of leaving until it is over. The accounts in the papers 
do not tell the half of the brutality of the human beasts who 
for the moment have control. Yesterday morning when the 
riot commenced in the 22d. Ward, it was headed by the Alderman 
of that Ward. There was not a military company in town— 
all having been sent to Pennsylvania. All night the sky was 
red with whole blocks burning—and to-day the violence of the 
mob increases. Many have been shot, but as yet the effect is 
hardiy perceptible. The military force, however, is gradually 
increasing—four of our regiments have been summoned from 
Harrisburgh and perhaps by midnight they will arrive to the 
rescue. In our immediate neighbourhood in 2Iist Street, there 
has been no outbreak, but in addition to our two servants, last 
night we had four helpless negroes under our roof for shelter 
they were being murdered in all parts of the city and no negro 
out of doors was safe. 

All this is the natural fruits of the doctrines of Seymour, Wood, 
Vallandigham, ete. 

I have no fears but that this mob will soon be quelled though 
only by slaying them like sheep. Have no fears for us, as we 
are in no possible danger. ; 

July 15th.—The authorities seem now to be getting the upper 
hand, but the riot is yet to be suppressed. This morning before 
breakfast I walked over to the 5th Avenue Hotel, and met a man 
who had just seen a negro hung by the Irish on the corner of 
32nd Street and 6th Avenue. y ; ; 

There has been nothing like this I think since the French 
Revolution. The barbarity and extent of the mob you have no 
idea of. But we shall get the upper hand. 

July 16th.—The cruelty which has for these three days been 
perpetrated on the blacks is without a parallel in history. The 
men have been killed, their houses and property destroyed and 
women and children turned destitute into the streets only to 
meet there with new horrors. Several of our city regiments 
have now actually arrived and retribution awaits the rioters. 
Yesterday the militery made free use of their grape and canister 
and many of the villains fell. The announcement that General 
Dix has been ordered to take command here has just been made 
and gives us all great confidence, and the fact that the power is 
to be transferred from Governor Seymour to him is encouraging. 
We were in a very bed way at the outset. Mayor Opdyke has 
no power and no pluck to use it if he had. The military comman- 
ders, Wool, Sandford and Brown, are superannuated, and 
Seymour, who kept out of the way the first twenty-four hours, 
appeared on the second day and hailed the rioters as his * friends ’ 
—as they are—that is the power that elected him, and he knows 
it and will remember them. He is even now in the hands of the 
worst politicians of the Irish Demecratic school and they will 
not suffer martial law to be declared which would be the only 
means of slaughtering the miscreants who have done the mischief. 
They never will be convicted in our courts, I fear.” 

In a final letter he adds :— 

‘“‘ Archbishop Hughes has behaved like the Devil during all 
this, and Governor Seymour not much better. Witness their 
public acts and proceedings. The only hope for the redemption 
of this City is for Mr. Lincoln to come to our aid and declare 
martial law. That alone will displace Seymour. Then, by a 
summary trial, the ringleaders of this riot can be punished. 
By the ordinary courts nothing effective will be done. They are 
all in the hands of the Irish.” 

It is very curious to note the analogy between what happened 
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in New York sixty years ago and what is happening now in 
Ireland. The Irish Roman Catholic Archbishop to whom Mr. 
Choate alludes played very much the part that so many of the 
great Roman Hibernian ecclesiastics are playing now. He found 
excuses for the worst excesses of the American Irish of New 
York who, while refusing to take their share in defending the 
country of their adoption, fell to the genial work of murdering, 
plundering, and burning. The reprisals carried out by 
Pennsylvania regiments brought straight from the stricken field 
of Gettysburg were of a most sweeping kind. After the riots 
had been put down with the utmost sternness the Archbishop 
“explained” the conduct of the mob. The Irish were the 
bravest people on the earth, but they objected to being forced 
to fight by a cruel and insulting system of conscription. 





SIR WILLIAM ORPEN AT THE FRONT.* 

Str WiLL1AM Orr en is a man of feeling ; the spectacle of soldiers 
suffering with unaffected patience, and dying and winning the 
war—though they did not know then whether they were winning 
it or not—moved him to a profound compassion. To him the 
sacrifice was an almost incredible thing ; he is always trying to 
measure his wonder and admiration, thinking aloud, as it were, 
with a pen in his hand. Yet he never really gets to the bottom 
of his feeling; ‘ Greater love hath no man than this,” he says 
again and again—the words seem to haunt him and serve him 
as the nearest approach to an expression of what is in his mind, 
or rather in his heart. It seems perhaps a superfluous thing to 
say that a successful painter is a man of feeling because of 
course he is. If he did not feel the meaning of what he sees 
he could not paint in any respectable sense. But Sir William 
Orpen has managed to express his feeling through a medium 
over which we did not know that he had any command. Some- 
times you might think that he was trying to disguise the fact 
that he could express himself by means of letters—he is so 
careless of form, so haphazard, so disjointed. In spite of all 
that, however, the present writer can say that since he read 
the book it has haunted him just as things at the front haunted 
its author. Its power is clearly due to the writing with all its 
defects, and not to the illustrations which have lost something 
in reproduction. No doubt Sir William Orpen regards his 
talent for writing as a kind of by-product of his artistic per- 
ception. Although he does not take the art of writing seriously, 
his book is a serious book ; it illuminates, it gives real images of 
life and death. It is unguarded to the point of social profanity— 
we can well believe that he has been less than just to a few 
honest dunderheads among the Staff who did not know how to 
deal with an artistic temperament—but it reveals a sly humour 
which fixes for ever little incidents, gestures, and sayings that 
were precious though trifling. The artist’s eye captured in 
their transit what would have passed unnoticed by many. 

Sir William Orpen had not been long in France when he fell 
foul of the authorities responsible for the Press :— 

‘“* After 1 had been in Amiens for about a fortnight, going out 
to the Somme battlefields early in the morning mtg coming 
back when it got dark, I received a message one evening from the 
Press ‘ Major ’ to go to his chateau and ring up the ‘ Colonel’ at 
Rollencourt, which I did. The following was the conversation 
as far as I remember :— 

‘Is that Orpen ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘What do you mean by behaving this way ? 

‘What way, please, sir ?’ 

* By not reporting to me.’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir, but I do not understand.’ 

‘Don’t you know you must report to me, and show me what 
work you have been doing ?’ 

‘I’ve practically done nothing yet, sir.’ 

‘What have you been doing ? 

* Looking round, sir.’ 

‘ Are you aware you are being paid for your services ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, report to me and show me your work regularly.—Tell 
the Major to speak to me.’ 

The Major spoke, and I clearly heard him say my behaviour 
was damnable. This wonderful Colonel expected me to work all 
day, and apparently, in the evening, to take what I had done and 
show it to him—the distance by motor to him and back was 
something like one hundred and ten miles !” 

No doubt that exacting Colonel thought it wholly unnecessary 
for an artist to look round before he began to paint. Already 


in Amiens, however, Sir William Orpen had seen things which 
were creating an atmosphere for him. Here is one of them :— 
“While we were having breakfast, there was a great noise 
outside—an English voice was cursing someone else hard and 
* An Onlooker in France, 1917-1919. By Sir William Orpen, K.B.E., B.A. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


(81s, 6d. net.) 





telling him to get on and not make an ass of himself 
Flying Pilot was pushed in by an Observer. The Pilot's hend 
and arm were temporarily bound up, but blood was droppi 

through. The Observer had his face badly scratched onda 
of his legs was not quite t. They sat at a table, and the 
waiter brought them eggs and coffee, which they took with relish, 
but the Pilot was constantly drooping towards his left, and the 
drooping always continued, till he went crack on the . 
Then the Observer would curse him soundly and put him om 
in his chair, where he would eat again till the next fall. W z 

they had finished, the waiter = @ cigarette in each of their 
mouths and lit them. After a few minutes four men walked in 
with two stretchers, put the two breakfasters on the 
and walked out with them—not a word was spoken.” 


Sir William Orpen watched men coming out of the trenches :-— 


“Some sick; some with trench feet; some on stretchers 
some walking ; worn, sad and dirty—all stumbling along in the 
lare. The general spoke to each as they passed. I noticed 
that their faces had no change of expression. Their eyes were 
wide open, the pupils very small, and their mouths always sagged 
@ bit. They seemed like men in a dream, hardly realizing where 
they were or what rr)! were doing. They showed no sign of 
—— at the idea of leaving Hell for a bit. It was as if they 
ad gone through so much that nothing mattered.” 


Then a 


stretchers, 


That probably was the impression which gave the author his 
idea for the remarkable picture entitled ‘“ Man in the 
Glare: Two Miles from the Hindenburg Line.” Sir William 
Orpen’s troubles with the Colonel of Rollencourt did not last 
long, as he was soon in the position to claim the sympathy and 
support of Lord Haig’s Headquarters. Lord Haig said: “ If 
you get any more letters that annoy you, send them to me and 
I will answer them.” When Sir William Orpen began to paint 
Lord Haig, the latter said: ‘Why waste your time painting 
me? Go and paint the men. They are the fellows who are 
saving the world.” Sir William Orpen was much impressed by 
the shape of General Trenchard’s head, and expressed his admira- 
tion to Major Maurice Baring, who passed on the remark to the 
General himself. Whereupon General Trenchard remarked: 
“* Damned if he showed it in his painting.” A very good example 
of Sir William Orpen’s power to capture the fugitive trifle is 
the following account of a little ceremony which took place at 
the headquarters of a flying squadron :— 


“One day I went there with Maurice Baring, and the Major 
was greatly excited because they had just finished making a 
little circular saw to cut firewood for the squadron for the 
winter. The Major had a great idea that, as the A.D.C. to 
‘Boom’ [General Trenchard] was lunching, after lunch there 
would be an ‘official’ opening of the circular saw. It was 
agreed that all officers and men were to attend (no flying was 
possible that day) and that Maurice should make a speech, after 
which he was to cut the end of a cigar with the saw, then a box 
was made with a glass front in which the cigar was to be placed 
after the A.D.C. had smoked a little of it, and the box was to be 
hung in the mess of the squadron. It was all a great success. 
Maurice made a splendid speech. We all cheered, and then the 
cigar was cut (to bits nearly). Maurice smoked a little, and it 
was put safely in its box. Then Maurice was given the first log 
to cut. This was done, but Maurice was now worked up, so he 
took his cap off and cut this in halves. He was then proceeding 
to take off his tunic for the same purpose, but was carried away 
a the scene of execution by a cheering crowd. It was a great 

ay.” 

When Sir William Orpen painted the portrait of Marshal 
Foch at the old chiteau at Bon Bon—auspicious name—lhe 
found the Marshal, though it was at the crisis of the war, appa. 
rently more troubled by his pipe than by any other anxiety. 
The Marshal’s English friends who thought he smoked too many 
cigars had given him a pipe :— 

“But up to that date the Marshal was not a star at pipe- 
smoking. He could light it all right, but after about two minutes 
it would begin to make strange gurgling noises, which grew 
louder and louder, till it went out. The next day | brought 
some feathers and cotton wool, and the Marshal looked on me as a 
sort of hero, because each time we rested I used to clean out the 
pipe and dry it.” 

The account of Marshal Foch’s unperturbed demeanour at this 
time is one of those reminiscences which give the touch of life 
to history :— 

‘“ During all the time he was sitting great battles were going 
on and the Germans were being driven back. News was brought 
to him about every ten minutes. If it was good, he would say 
‘Bon!’ If it was bad, he just made a strange noise by forcing 
air out through his lips. During that time the Americans were 
having their first big ‘do,’ and I remember he was very upset 
at the Boche getting out of the St. Mihiel pocket in the way they 
did, without being caught. I remember one morning (the 
Marshal did not know I understood any French at all) a General 
came in and sat with him and the Marshal, very quietly, gave 
him times, dates, places where battles would be fought up to the 





end of December, 1918, naming the French, British and American 
* Divisions, and so forth, which would be used in each. When l 
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got back to the Mission, I wrote down some dates and places I 
remembered, but told no one, and, as far as I could judge, 
everything went exactly as he said it would till about the middle 
of October, when the Boche really got on the run. Then things 
went quicker than he expected.” 

Some of Sir William Orpen’s best stories are about the 
flying men, by whose combination of gaiety and dreaminess 
he was entranced. The reader must refer to the bock for 
the strange and heroic tragedy of those half-anonymous 
members of the Flying Corps, Tom and Fred. But we will 
just quote the account of how Sir William Orpen made their 
acquaintance :— 

“Maude introduced me as Major Sir William Orpen, and I 
learnt that their names were Tom and Fred. After a couple of 
minutes Tom wanted to ask me something, and he started off this 
way: ‘By the way, Sir William——’ ‘A little less of your 
damned Sir William!’ said I. ‘ All right,’ said ke, ‘ don’t get 
huffy about it, bloody old Bill.’ So naturally we all became 
friends, and we mounted the stairs to my room, and the bar 
was opened and Tom recited. Fred insisted on it. ‘ But,’ said 
Tom, ‘ you always cry, Fred, when I recite.’ ‘ It doesn’t matter, 
Tom,’ said Fred, ‘I like it.’ So Tom recited and Fred cried, 
and Maude and I looked on and wondered and drank ‘ Spots.’ ”’ 

The description of General Plumer being tended and scolded 
by his servant when he was sitting for his portrait reminds one 
curiously of the relations between the immortal Corporal Trim 
and his master. Our last quotation from that part of the 
book which refers to the war shall be what Bacon might have 
called “a desperate saying.” The armistice had just been 
announced :— 

“T went again to the window and looked down into the 
courtyard. It was empty, except for one serving-girl, Marthe, 
who had her apron to her face and was sobbing bitterly. Pres- 
ently, Marie-Louise came up to my room and told me the news, 
and we had a drink together in honour of the great event. Said 
I: ‘What has happened to poor Marthe? It is sad that she 
should be so upset on this great day. What is the matter ?’ 
‘Ah!’ said Marie-Louise, ‘it is the day that has upset her.’ 
‘The day ?’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ replied Marie-Louise, * you see, 
her husband will come out of the trenches now and will come back 
to her. C’est la Guerre !’” 

The latter part of the book deals with the peace negotiations, 
and Sir William Orpen shows his contempt for the “ frocks,” 
as the statesmen were called, and by contrast heightens his 
admiration for the soldiers. He tells us how the soldiers were 
generally forgotten on great occasions, and might have been 
discovered dining by themselves quietly in the hotels. Sir 
William Orpen failed to get a ticket of admission for the Trianon 
when the Peace terms were handed to the Germans. While 
nursing his chagrin, he met Sir Henry Wilson :— 

“T happened to leave my room and go into the hall of the 
‘Astoria’ for something about 3 p.m. There I met Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. I said: ‘How did you get back 
so soon, sir?’ Hesaid: ‘ Back from where?’ I said: ‘ From 
the handing over of the Peace Terms.’ ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ I haven’t 
been there. They wouldn’t give me a pass, the little ‘ frocks’ 
wouldn’t give me one.’ ‘I’ve been trying for days, sir,’ I said. 
‘They expect me to paint them, but they won’t let me see them.’ 
‘Look here, little man,’ he said. ‘I’ve been thinking as I was 
walking back here, and I'll give you a little piece of advice : 
‘Laugh at those who cry, and cry at those who laugh.’ Just go 
back to your little room and think that over and you will feel 
better.’ ”’ 

We have said little about the illustrations for the reason we 
have already given. We detect a touch of distaste in the few 
portraits of ‘ frocks.” Even when allowance has been made 
for the dilution which pictorial art suffers in reproduction, such 
portraits as ‘“‘ A Man Thinking” and “A Death in the Snow ” 
bear the mark of the exceptional painter. 





THE SCIENCE OF OURSELVES.* 

Sm Bamprytpr FULLER has written a very sincere book, and 
one which, though we disagree with it profoundly, provides a 
very interesting statement of views held bya great many people. 
What we find iault with is not their logic. Properly educated 
people seldom make a mistake in logic. That is, after all, the 
very easiest of the sciences. The trouble is the premises. There 
the slightest flaw may force you to the most fallacious conclu- 
sions. We may take as an example of what we mean the first 
paragraph of Sir, Bampfylde Fuller’s preface :— 

“There are few, nowadays, who dispute the conclusion that 
the features of man’s body have evolved from conditions ap- 
proaching those of the ape, and that the physical characters 
of the ape have been slowly elaborated from a primitive form of 
life. If, however, this be true, the mind of man must also have 
evolved from a simpler condition. Its most salient feature is 

* The Science of Ourse es. By | Sir Bampfylde Fuller. London: Oxford 
Medical Publications. [16s. net.] 








that of consciousness—that we should think before acting, 
and should know that we are thinking. If evolution is « reality, 
conscious life must have evolved from the unconscious —unless 
we endow @ zoophyte with consciousness, and this book 
endeavours to show how this may have come about. Its aim is 
to set out an inferential theory which will explain the origin and 
course of feeling, thought and behaviour—an undertaking 
which must fall short of full achievement. But it will have been 
successful if it stimulates readers to think for themselves.” 

We are not inclined to say “granted” without limitations 
to any of the positive assertions here made. Though it is 
possible that the mind of man may have evolved from a simpler 
condition, we cannot for a moment say that it must have done 
so, and indeed can think of reasons why it should not. Again, 
there is something, as it seems to us, exceedingly ramshackle 
in the statement that the most salient feature of the mind of 
man is that we should think before acting and know that we 
are thinking. If we mean by thinking not a subconscious but 
@ conscious process, we should say that there is a great deal 
of action which has nothing to do with thinking, and that, what- 
ever the process before action is, we do not know that it has 
taken place till we see the action accomplished. The thinking 
process comes after we have struck the blow, or done some other 
deed for which we shall rue or be proud. As the young gentle- 
man said who kissed the girl in the conservatory: “I can’t 
think how I ever came to do it.” However, why go on? If 
only one clause in one of the statements we have challenged 
cannot be made good, there is a danger of the elaborate and, 
as we have said before, most able logical structure tumbling 
headlong to the ground. 

Another passage in the preface is open to a similar set of 
objections :— 

‘* We shall see that reasoning inference leads to the conclusion 
that our feelings and thoughts are nervous processes, owing 
their existence to evolutionary developments of the spinal cord 
and the brain. This is a view which it is very hard to accept. 
It does violence to our respect for the human mind, and for 
ourselves. It runs counter to our cherished opinions. But 
these are influenced by Sentiment, and of this Reason takes no 
account. It argues from generalized experiences of similarities 
and differences, of sequences and non-sequences, and obliged 
itself to accept the conclusions to which they lead. And 
Charity, at all events, should welcome an attempt to analyse 
human nature. For ‘tout comprendre est towt pardonner.’ ” 
Here again, in spite of the shortness of the 
there is a wilderness of doubtful assertion and suggestion. 
Take, for example, the inference that when there is a conflict 
between reason, by which, of course, the logical process is meant, 
and sentiment, reason must be considered to have won the day. 
We are much more inclined to believe with Sir Thomas Browne 
that neither kingdoms nor communities nor individuals can 
be governed b_ ergotisms. And why, we may ask, does so 
clever a logician as Sir Bampfylde Fuller make a sentimental 
appeal to Charity ? Of course, everybody will welcome any 
and every attempt to analyse human nature and to understand 
the mind of man better than it is now understood. We want, 
however, the process to be absolutely sure. We cannot afford 
to be merciful to a bad or doubtful premise because of a “ sob- 
stuff” appeal to Charity. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller finally tells us that “the basic facts 
upon which my arguments rest are the secrets which physiologists 
have wrung from Nature by acute and patient experiment.” 
To this we can only reply, if Sir Bampfylde will promise not to 
take it as in any sense meant to create prejudice, in the words of 
the immortal Mrs. Diana Traipes, ““ We should ‘ope so/” Of 
course, he has to rely upon the observations of the physiologists 
because there is nothing else to rely upon. But every wise 
man has to admit that though the truths of science may be fixed, 
the observations of man are very variable. Half the business of 
scientific investigation is to check the observations of former 
generations, with the result that they are again and again proved 
wrong. This, of course, is no reason for discouraging scientific 
inquiry, but very much the reverse. It is, however, a very 
strong reason for not building vast and airy towers without 
ascertaining that their foundations are of adamantine strength. 

But we must not linger on the preface, for the book, 
subject to the caveat we have just filed, is always exceedingly 
interesting. A very considerable part of it is also, we do not 
doubt, quite sound. Even, however, if we accept the greater 
part of the book as the true 
true explanation of human action, the present writer cannot 
help feeling all the time that the book is moving on the surface, 
There is always a sense of something of vast import behind and 
beyond the premises stated and the conclusions reached. Books 


passage, 


“science of ourselves,” that is, a 
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like this may explain the piano; they do not explain the pianist. 
Still less do they explain the music he plays. The music of 
the world is not all made by musical boxes. Of that we are sure. 

Yet let it not be supposed for a moment that we are suggesting 
that Sir Bampfylde Fuller ought not to have written the book. 
It was quite right for him to have his say, as right as it was for 
the poct “who denied divinely the divine.” Yet, strange as 
it may sound, even Sir Bamfylde Fuller, as far as we can make 
out, cannot really get on without a power behind science :— 

“‘ Although, however, moral observances may have 4 utili- 
tarian purpose, or may be endorsed by a like or dislike, we feel, 
nevertheless, that something more is involved—that they have 
a deeper foundation than a regard for profit or loss, pleasure or 
pain. And our feelings do not deceive us. For behind these 
considerations there lies the fact that moral resistance is primi- 
tively subconscious, and that we have something within us 
that resists, irrespective of our consciousness of consequence.” 


Sir Bampfylde Fuller is so pleased, and with ample justifica- 
tion, with this passage that he sticks a flower, and a very beautiful 
one, into its buttonhole—a flower in the shape of a deeply moving 
quotation from Marcus Aurelius, “ Life is more of a wrestling- 
match than a dance.” Do what we will, think what we may, 
we can never escape the instinctive assurance that Life is a 
mystery and not the maddest of practical jokes played on a 
set of ephemeral animalculac by the Absolute and Unconditioned. 
Yet even He, we are asked to believe, is selfless. He spins, 
unsentient and alone, round the focus of Nowhere dispossessed 
of Time and Space, without a Future, unable to clasp the 
present, if indeed such a thing exists, and with no essential fact 
to rest on except an utterly irrevocable Past. 

When that is the sort of conclusion reached, the ordinary man 
may well be excused if he acts as he does when his accounts come 
to a ridiculous result. He scratches his head and says: “I 
must have made a mistake in adding up or something.” 





PROVENCE AND THE RIVIERA.* 

Two very interesting books, by Sir Frederick Treves and Mr. 
Archibald Marshall respectively, have just been added to the 
fairly large but by no means overflowing library of works dealing 
with Provence and the Riviera. Considering its wealth of 
historical associations, from Greek and Roman days onwards, 
and its picturesque charm, South-Eastern France has not 
engaged the attention of very many English authors, and its 
attractions are by no means exhausted in these two new books, 
with their excellent illustrations. One reason for this lies in 
the fact that until after Waterloo English travellers abroad 
seldom visited the French Riviera, which had been off the 
beaten track to Italy. Smollett was the first prominent British 
citizen to stay at Nice, where, on the suggestion of a fellow- 
Scot in the Sardinian service, he spent the winters of 1763 and 
1764. He described Nice at length, in his admirable but none 
too well known Travels in France and Italy, assuming that 
his readers knew nothing of the place. Smollett found that 
Italy was inaccessible by land from Nice, “unless you take 
a mule and clamber along the mountains at the rate of two 
miles an hour and at the risk of breaking your neck every 
minute.” The authorities, he said, should restore the Via 
Aurelia, built by the Romans along the coast, so that travellers 
might go that way into Italy instead of making a toilsome 
circuit over the Alps into Piedmont. Smollett thought that the 
merchant princes of Genoa did not want the Riviera to be 
opened up to foreign trade, and therefore discouraged any 
attempt to improve the communications. Napoleon changed 
ail that. His Italian campaigns showed him that a coast road 
was urgently needed, all the more because the British fleet 
prevented or at least obstructed the movement of troops and 
stores by sea from Marseilles and Toulon to Genoa. He there- 
fore had the Grande Corniche hewn out of the hillsides from 
Nice to Mentone in 1806, the year of Jena. It is a military 
road, which proved useful in the late war for the motor transport 
going to Italy. It serves no commercial purposcs, since it 
avoids the towns and villages. But as a road for pleasure- 
scekers it is one of the most famous in Europe. The Corniche, 
and still more the railway which came half a century later, have 
made the Riviera a popular resort and also the natural route to 
Italy. 

Sir Frederick Treves, in his pleasant and leisurely fashion, 
describes Nice and Monte Carlo, and the villages between them 
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and Mentone, as well as Grasse and Cagnes to the west of Nice, 
He is well acquainted with their history and legends, and tells 
his anecdotes neatly. Thus at Grasse he recalls the tragic 
story of Jeanne, the fourteenth-century Queen of Naples, and 
the comic tale of Louise de Mirabeau, who married a gentleman 
of Grasse, quarrelled with her neighbours, and induced her 
brother, the future orator of the Revolution, to assault a baron 
who had said unkind but not unjustifiable things about her, 
Grasse, too, was the birthplace and last home of Fragonard ; 
the author does not mention the famous wall-paintings executed 
for Madame Du Barri which were left on Fragonard’s hands 
when the Revolution came and which his heirs preserved until 
afew years ago. Eze on its lofty rock is famous for its betrayal 
to the Turks under Barbarossa in 1543, when the Turks and the 
French were joined in a most unholy alliance. Nice, held for 
the Emperor, had repelled them, but Eze was taken and sacked 
and never recovered its former prosperity. Monaco, so placid 
nowadays, had an eventful history from the early thirteenth 
century, when the Genoese built a fort on the rock, to the 
seventeenth century when France got rid of the Spanish garrison 
and assumed the protectorate which still endures. The Grimaldis 
in turn expelled the Genoese and were driven out by them. 
One Grimaldi, Lucien by name, killed his elder brother and made 
himself lord of Monaco, only to be treacherously murdered some 
years later by his own nephew, a Doria. We are reminded of 
the prehistoric cave-dwellings near Mentone, with the remains 
of their occupants which “are not the skeletons of brutes,” 
but “show, on the contrary, the characteristic features of the 
bones of the man and woman of modern times.” The author 
notes with professional interest that the skeleton of an old 
woman “is perfectly and indeed finely formed,” and shows no 
evidence of rheumatic affections, though it need not be assumed 
that the woman lived all her life in the damp cave. Sir Frederick 
Treves brings his pilgrimage to an end at Sospel, a primitive 
little town despite its adjacent golf-links. His photographs are 
well chosen and attractive. 


Mr. Marshail began his tour at Sospel, and set out to walk 
westward through Provence.? He avoided the coast, except for 
a brief visit to Nice, which he left by way of Grasse, so that 
his itinerary is quite distinct from that of Sir Frederick Treves, 
We learn from Mr. Marshall’s reference to the death of Mistral, 
the Provencal poet, that he took his walk in the spring of 1914, 
when all the world was at peace and the conscripts that he saw 
leaving their homes had no thought that they would be called 
upon so soon to fight for France. It is important to bear the 
date in mind, for otherwise Mr. Marshall’s accounts of the 
clean beds and the wonderful meals that he had in little wayside 
inns for a few francs will only tantalize the reader. Doubtless 
the pedestrian with a knapsack adventuring, as Mr. Marshall 
did, into the small towns and villages of Central Provence or 
choosing the lesser inns at Arles or Avignon would still save a 
great deal of money, but thirty francs a week would not suffice 
nowadays as it did then. Yet it is pleasant to accompany Mr. 
Marshall in his tour, especially when he is giving his own observa- 
tions—as at St. Maximin with its astonishing church or at the 
strange deserted town of Les Baux—and not quoting freely 
from the guidebook. ‘The train, the motor-omnibus, and the 
motor-car have not yet stifled in all of us the love of the open 
road which is natural to man. Mr. Marshall saw much fine 
scenery and many attractive and curious places on his way 
to Avignon, and thence across the Rhéne to Nimes and 
Aigues Mortes and the derelict little coast town of Saintes 
Maries in the marshy delta of the Rhéne, returning by way of 
Arles and Tarascon. The very names are full of historic and 
literary associations, and Mr. Marshall’s easy narrative is delight- 
fully readable. He was profoundly impressed, as all observant 
visitors to provincial France must be, with the high standard 
of civilization in the best sense of the world. He describes a 
scene in a little inn, somewhere near Grasse, where the host's 
family were dining in the café while he had his own meal :— 

“T watched them as they sat and stood there, talking vocifer- 
ously, and frequently all at the same time, and thought how 
different they were from our northern peasantry. They live 
far better; the rest of them havo well-cooked food and 
wholesome natural wine as a matter of course. Their ideas flow 
more freely, and they take a great delight in —— them. 
They are not so much under the domination of richer men. 
One could not, in England, walk through the country and drop 
down to the way of life of the peasantry without a conscious 
and possibly rae ag oem of self-adjustment—as irksome to 
them as to oneself. re one lives exactly as they do, and lives 
better than in most middle-class houses in England ; and they 
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a 
will talk to you freely, and interest you. I went over and sat at 
their table, while the one-eyed man and the married daughter 

Jayed & game of cards, which they explained to me but I did not 
understand, and offered me most fragrant coffee, from the stove 
at tho lady’s elbow. The patronne cama in, and gave me a liqueur 
glass of rum, which she said would be good for ms. A handsome 


young man in the clothes of a plasterer camo in and watchod - 


the card gamo, and another rather older man joined the circle, 
together with tho son and the girl in the cloth _ who had 
carried off the sleeping child and put him to bed. She was 
smoking a cigarette. I suggested that the rum should go round 
to my order, but only the patronne hersolf, the one-eyed man and 
tho young plasterer accepted it. The budding soldier would 
have done so, but his mother forbade him. The talk was of 
military service, as it had been throughout the evening. They 
ull disliked the now threo years’ law, except the one-eyed man, 
who said that soldiering was all fun and no work, and you saw 
the world. But they cried out at him that he had never done 
military service, and he subsided and helped himsolf largely to 
counters out of the pool.” 


Books like this help English readers to understand the real 
France, which is not Paris but the provinces. Mr. Marshall 
writes admirably about the antiquities of Provence, but he is 
at his best when he is writing about the Provengal people. 
We must add that his photographs are excellent, especially 
those of Les Baux, Villeneuve, and Aigues Mortes. 





THE MELTING POT.* 

Taz war compelled America to face the problem of the alien 
immigrant. She knew that there were vast numbers of aliens 
in the country, but she had scarcely begun to realize that millions 
of these immigrants were organized as communities. The 
Irish-American socicties were, of course, sadly notorious through 
their connexion with the baser forms of politics, and the German- 
American societies, carefully organized from Berlin, strove 
from the outset of the war to hamper the Allies and to prevent 
the United States from assisting the cause of right. But it 
was not generally known that the many other nationalities, 
such as Poles, Czechs, and Italians, had their own communal 
institutions until they displayed their active interest in the 
European conflict. As these foreign colonies were settled in 
the large industrial and commercial centres, where they had 
their own newspapers, churches, and benefit societies, they 
seemed, to many Americans, to form a serious menace to the 
development of the Republic on its traditional lines. Five 
nillions of these aliens cannot speak English. It looked as 
if “the melting pot” had ceased to act—as if these stubborn 
materials, from Eastern and Southern Europe and Western 
Asia, could not be fused and then assimilated with the true 
American metal. Some observers suggested that America 
would have to abandon the ideal of a new American race, 
compounded out of all the immigrant stocks, and would have 
to be content with becoming a federation of diverse nationalities. 
Qn the other hand, the advocates of “‘ Americanization ” 
renewed their efforts to get rid of the “ hyphenate ’—such as 
the German-American who owed a double allegiance to Kaiser 
and President, the Irish-American who thought far more of 
Maynooth and Rome than of Washington. The manufacturers 
and mine-owners, needing cheap unskilled labour, opposed all 
suggestions that would unduly restrict immigration. But the 
American public began to be alarmed lest these alien colonies, 
apparently unaffected by American institutions, should lower 
the tone of American life and degrade politics and soviety. 

Dr. Drachsler, of Smith College, in a book which deserves 
attention despite its forbidding style, approaches the subject 
from the statistical side. Intermarriage, he says, is “ perhaps 
the severest test of group-cohesion.” If an Italian immigrant 
marries a Slav immigrant, if a German immigrant marries a 
Norwegian immigrant, those persons are necessarily detached 
in part from their racial groups; their children will be still 
further detached. ‘‘ The greater the number of mixed marriages, 
the weaker, broadly speaking, the group solidarity.” Dr. 
Drachsler has therefore taken the marriage registers of Greater 
New York, for the five years 1908-1912, and collated the facts 
relating to mixed marriages. Immigrant colonies flourish in 
New York, and yet, on the other hand, there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for persons of different races to become acquainted and 
to imbibe American ideas. The author selected 79,704 or about 
half of the marriage licences issued in the boroughs of Manhattan 
* and Bronx during the period, and grouped them according to the 
racial origins of the contracting parties. He found that 10,835 
lic ences referred to mixed marriages between aliens, or nearly 


* Democracy and Assimilation : the Blending of Immigrant Heritages in 
America, By Julius Drachsler. London: Macwmillan. [18s. net.] 





14 per cent. of the total number examined. Furthermore, he 
found that, while in the first generation of immigrants about 
11 per cent. marry outside their own racial groups, in the second 
generation—American-born of alien parents—no fewer than 
32 per cent. marry outside their racial groups. In the third 
generation the proportion of mixed marriages is presumably 
higher still, but it cannot be determined. Dr. Drachsler finds 
that the races differ widely in their tendency to contract mixed 
marriages. The Jews, of course, are most averse from inter- 
marriage, especially the Jews of Eastern Europe ; German Jews 
are much less exclusive than Russian Jews. The Italians, the 
Poles, and the Irish are clannish ; in only a fifth, or less, of the 
Italian, Polish, and Irish marriages was the bridegroom or bride 
of another nationality. ‘‘ Strong religious preferences among the 
Irish may have tended to keep their ratio of intermarriage lower 
than their period of residence and their traditional sociability 
would lead one to expect.” The proportion is much higher for 
Western Europeans. A third or more of the German marriages, 
half of the French marriages, three-fifths of the English and 
Scottish marriages were mixed. Further, the statistics show that 
‘* persons of the second generation, who intermarry, marry into 
@ narrower circle of national groups than those of the first 
generation, that this circle is predominantly North European, 
and that it is this group of nationalitics that is being diluted 
more than any other.” Moreover, most of the men and women 
of different racial origins who intermarry are engaged in trade 
or manufacture ; the highly educated and the unskilled labourers 
seem agreed in preferring mates of their own stock. 

The author takes a hopeful and reasonable view of these facts, 
He does not exaggerate the importance of race, apart from 
environment and education. He points out that the alien 
communities are continually losing members through these 
mized marriages, so that they cannot constitute a serious danger 
to America unless indeed they are heavily reinforced from 
oversea. The Jews, of course, are an exception, and if the Jews 
of Western Russia and Poland were to emigrate in their millions 
to America they would raise a serious problem. In Greater 
New York there are already a million and a-half Jews, mostly 
from Eastern Europe. Dr. Drachsler does not agree with those 
Americans who would discourage the maintenance of the alien 
communal organizations. It would, he thinks, be a pity if the 
contributions to civilization that have been or may be made 
by the many different peoples represented in America should be 
thrown away. He admits, however, that the time-honoured 
methods of Americanization—by teaching English and the 
principles of American government in the schools—are 
inadequate. It is found that adult immigrants will not attend 
the schools, preferring their own national societies and clubs, 
while their children in many cases lose their paternal heritage 
without gaining much knowledge of American ideals. The 
author thinks that the State should co-operate with the alien 
communities instead of opposing them, and should modify the 
public-school curriculum so that the immigrants may learn 
something about their cld countries and traditions as well 
as about thcir new home. He is convinced that every 
immigrant must be taught English for his own safety’s sake ; 
he points out, for example, that many street accidents and many 
fatal accidents in mines are due to the inability of immigrant 
workers to read warning notices. America’s task is enormous, 
for immigrants, chiefly from Eastern and Southern Europe, were 
entering at the rate of over a million a year before the war. But 
the author regards the difficulties as by no means insuperable, 
if they are faced in the right spirit. Immigrants who receive 
fair treatment and are not treated as helots will, he is confident, 
become loyal citizens of the Republic, whatever their origin. 





HENRY DUNDAS.* 
THERE is very much to be said against adding to the number of 
memorial biographies that have been occasioned by the late war. 
It is pointed out they must always fail to convey the personality 
of the young man described; that they must necessarily be of 
great interest only to those who knew him; that it is almost 
impossible to strike the right note between what must seem 
painful and even sentimental to the outside public and a 
suppression of emotion so rigid as to render the book merely 
inadequate and dull. For this kind of reason a new biography 
must be regarded as a misadventure until it has proved 
itself the reverse. We accordingly began the volume 
under review determined that it must show some definite 
° Henry Dundas. By R. N, Dundas. London: Blackwood. (12s. 6d net.) 
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raison détre in order to justify its publication. For, 
after all, the mere fact that it is about an undeniably brilliant 
and fascinating young man does not in itself do this. 
It is necessary that some of that brilliance and fascination 
should be transferred to its pages. However wonderful 
was the promise of Henry Dundas, the book will be unjustifiable 
if it cannot persuade the reader, who never knew him, of that 
promise by the actions and words of his that it can record. 
How does the book emerge if we apply this somewhat strict 
test to it ? Surely, it must be admitted, quite remarkably well. 
The book is in itself well worth reading and so fulfils its primary 
function. It is in the nature of a compilation. Henry Dundas’s 
father is the chief author, but a chapter on Eton is contributed 
by Mr. Henry Martin, another on life in France by Captain 
Oliver Lyttelton, a well-written preface by Mr. Horatio Brown, 
while the remainder of the book is largely composed of Henry 
Dundas’s own letters. 

Little space is wasted on his childhood, but there is one 
excellent and characteristic story of an occasion on which at 
the age of four he was interrogated by a clergyman. “ How old 
are you, little man?” asked the kindly cleric. To which, in 
broad Scotch, came the unexpected reply: “I’m sixty-five, 
and drunk every night.” 

It was for his tremendous humour that he was best known at 
Eton, as is shown in Mr. Martin’s chapter on his brilliant school 
career—a chapter which incidentally forms by far the best 
account of the Eton of to-day which we have ever seen in print. 

But the bulk of the book is devoted to Dundas’s life in France 
and the letters he wrote from there. These are not unlike the 
letters other ‘“‘ clever young men” wrote home during the war, 
but they are good reading and give an excellent idea of life with 
a Guards Brigade from 1916 onwards. Captain Lyttelton tells 
us what an efficient and gallant soldier Dundas was, as, indeed, 
does the mere record of his actions, decorations, and promotions. 
We cannot imagine anyone reading the book through without 
getting some idea of the extraordinary, dominant, and supremely 
vital personality about which it is written, or without feeling 
the poignant tragedy when he comes to the account of his 
death—an account so deeply moving because so simple and so 
restrained. 


TWO LITTLE BOOKS OF SATIRE.* 

The M.P.’s Garden of Verses' is a quite amusing little book of 

good-tempered satiric verse. This is the sort of thing :— 

THE BEST CLUB. 
‘* Close to the river’s a Club without rival, 

The names of its Members fill pages of Burke, 

Mother of Parliaments—ancient survival— 
Down by the banks of the river we work. .. . 
Lady Adela, in prose, is extraordinarily witty. It contains 
as many epigrams to the square inch as have ever been got 
together before. Lady Adela has a companion who has “ the 
meek eagerness of perfect fatuity.”” When she joins in the 
conversation ‘‘ her comments fall across it as disconcertingly as 
red herrings out of a blue sky.” Lady Adela gave a party 

during the season :— 


** just one of those little casual affairs, with only eight or nine 
hundred invitations, where you take your food standing up for 
the same reason that you take your hostess’s rudeness lying 
down—because there is no room for protest. It was an exclusive 
party, and everybody was there. ... ‘Standing shoulder to 
shoulder against the Bolsheviks,’ Adolphus called it . . . Almost 
at once he encountered the Dean—one of the hearty Deans, 
whose extreme limit of daring persiflage is to allude to ‘ The 
Acts according to the Apostles.’ Practically a freethinker ; 
but, of course, that is the only way to popularize Christianity 
with the masses. He prides himself on ‘ never talking above the 
heads of working men.’ He prefers talking behind their backs.”’ 


It is unfair to quote any further. 
extraordinary delight to those rare English people who 
enjoy wit as contrasted with humour. But the book is not a 
mere display of verbal fireworks, for some of the involutions and 
inversions of argument are really excellent. What a glorious 
play Mr. Gould might write! If he objects that he has no 
sense of the stage,then let him work in collaboration. In his 
dialogue he would equal Wilde at his best. 





” 


The book will prove an 





WALT WHITMAN AS LEADER-WRITER.+ 
WE cannot agree with those critics who have declared that there 
is nothing worth preserving inthe volumes before us. They consist 


* (1) The M.P.’s Garden of Verses. By W. Wodgson Burnet. London: A. L. 
Humphreys. [48. 6d.}——<{2) Lady Adela. Ly Gerald Gould. London: Cecil 
Palmer. [3s. 6d. net.) 

+ The Gathering of the Forces. By Walt Whitman. 

Rodgers aud John Black. 2 vols. @. P. Putnam's Sons. 





Edited by Cleveland 
. net.) 








of a collection of Walt Whitman’s leaders and other editoria} 
writings, essays, and dramatic reviews written in the years 1846 
and 1847—that is, while the poet was editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. They are not great examples of literary work, but they 
are quite good journalism, and show that essential sanity ang 
moderation which belonged to Walt Whitman. When his 
singing robes were on no man could fill better the réle of the 
vates sacer or indulge more whole-heartedly in the wildest 
vagaries of the poetic ecstasy. When, however, he had to write 
upon the common affairs of life, he played his part like a man, 
and was neither rhetorical nor affected. We will give proof by 
quoting from a leader published on March 27th, 1846, apparently 
under the title of ‘“‘ Putting Down Immorality by Stress of Law,” 
After trotting out the ordinary, conventional argument that 
no man can be made moral by Act of Parliament, Whitman 
ends his leader as follows :— 


“We generally expect a great deal too much of law. After 
all, government does not exercise anything like the influence 
for good or for evil over us that we are apt to imagine. We 
have grown in the way of resting on it to do many things 
which ought to be done by individuals, and of making it answer 
for much that society alone (for government and society are 
distinct) is in truth the responsible author of. Ah! no man can 
be readier than we to unite in behalf of a true measure to prevent 
crime or to reform it where it has once been allowed to get 
headway ! But we would hunt immorality in its recesses in the 
individual heart and grapple with it there—but not by law. 
We would direct our blows at the substance, not the shadow.”’ 


To travesty Gray, “ Beneath the great how far, yet quite among 
the good.” 





FICTION. 


THE PATH OF THE KING.* 

Mr. Joun Bucuan in his new book has a definite idea tc 
expound, and does it with his accustomed felicity of invention 
and picturesque imagination. The first words of the prologue 
lead one to believe that he is preaching the gospel of the great 
superiority of the younger son, but the idea goes a little beyond 
this, for all the transmitters whom he paints for us of the “ spark” 
of greatness are not youngersons. We also take leave to suppose 
that when Mr. Buchan talks of “ the blood of kings ”’ he means the 
blood of men inherently great, not of men great by position, 
and that the royal blood of which he speaks is royal through 
intelligence and efficiency, not because the progenitor of a famil 
has succeeded to a hereditary crown. Taking his “ spark” ir 
this sense Mr. Buchan sets out to illustrate this idea :— 

** Generations follow, oblivious of the high beginnings, but 
there is that in the stock which is fated to endure. The sons 
and daughters blunder and sin and perish, but the race goes on, 
for there is a fierce stuff of life in it. It sinks and rises again 
and blossoms at haphazard into virtue or vice, since the ordinary 
moral laws do not concern its mission. Some rags of greatness 
always cling to it, the dumb faith that sometime and somehow 
that blood drawn from kings it never knew will be royal again. 
Though nature is wasteful of material things, there is no waste 
of spirit. And then after long years there comes, unheralded 
and unlooked-for, the day of the Appointed Time. . . .” 

The underlying motive of the book is illustrated by a series 
of stories in which the descendants of the Bare-sark king, Thor- 
wald Thorwaldson, sometimes called King Lronbeard, carry the 
spark of life inherited from their northern ancestors through a 
long series of incarnations. Naturally, the author chooses the 
more striking episodes of European history for the scenes in 
which the reigning transmitter of the spark is to appear. First 
there is Jehan the Hunter, who takes his part in the Norman 
Conquest ; then, passing through the episode of “ The Wife of 
Flanders,” we come to Sir Aimery of Beaumanoir, who carries 
the banner of Louis of France to the Crusades. He, indeed, 
is killed in a strange and thrilling adventure in Tartary, but the 
blood goes on again through the female till Catherine of Beau- 
manoir, espousing the Sieur Guy de Laval, is first called by the 
name which is to persist through many metamorphoses to the 
last story, “The End of the Road.” Catherine has a meeting 
with Jeanne of Arc [an arrangement of names which seems to 
combine two languages rather clumsily], and Mr. Buchan is to 
be congratulated on his picture of “the Maid,” whom in her 
momentary appearance he contrives to make a lifelike and 
attractive figure. There is a grim picture later of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and in consequence of this disaster the 
Huguenot Gaspard de Laval takes refuge with an English 
friend, and the “ spark ” for the second time crosses the Channel. 
A brief episode of the days of James I. follows, and subsequently 
the Mr. Lovel—such has been the transformation of “ de Laval” 
~* The Path af the Kina. By John Buchan. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
{83. Gd. pet * 
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_of the days of the Protectorate becomes a friend of Cromwell. 
After the Restoration the “ spark” is carried into the gutter by 
s Nicholas Lovel done to death by Titus Oates, and as the 
outcome of the events of 1715 we may imagine that the Lovels 
crossed not only the Channel but the Atlantic, for an episode in 
the Kentucky vales leads to the two chapters in which centres 
the most serious interest of the book. 

The intelligent reader will guess the end which has been aimed 
st when he is introduced to a certain Tom Linkhorn, whose 
wife possesses the heavy gold ring which has come down through 
the centuries from Thorwald Thorwaldson, and whose eldest 
child is called “ Abe.” The account of “ The Last Stage” will 
impress the reader with the grit and fortitude of the early 
citizens of independent America, and with the wonderful success 
of their struggle to spread an exiguous population over their 
vast country. There is a striking picture of the log cabin in 
Indiana, on the rough bed of which Mamy Linkhorn lies dying, 
and of little Abraham trying to care for his mother and only 
succeeding in losing the gold ring which is swallowed by the fish 
it was intended to catch. The mother, granted a fleeting vision 
of what the future has for her son, sees that the fulfilment is at 
hand of all that has gone before, and pants out with her dying 
breath: ‘ Don’t cry, little Abe. Don’t you worry about the 
ring, dearie. It ain’t needed no more.” The last chapter, 
“The End of the Road,” begins in 1842 with Edward Stanton’s 
first visit to Illinois, where he meets Abe Linkhorn, now Abraham 
Lincoln, the Springfield lawyer, in whom the “spark” 
bequeathed by King Ironbeard finally bursts into flame. Lin- 
coln’s first conversation with Mr. Secretary Seward after his 
election is a most able piece uf dialectic, and, after a long argument 
against the policy of war, the scene ends finely :— 

“*Mr. President,’ he said, ‘you do not know whether you 
have @ majority behind you even in the North. You have no 
experience of government and none of war. The ablest men in 
your party are lukewarm or hostile towards you. You have 
no army to speak of, and will have to make everything from the 
beginning. You feel as I do about the horror of war, and above 
all the horrors of civil war. You do not know whether the 
people will support you. You grant that there is some justice 
m the contention of the South, and you claim for your own case 
only a balance of truth. You admit that to coerce the millions 
of the South back into the Union is a kind of task which has 
never been performed in all the world before, and one which 
the wise of all ages have pronounced impossible. And yet, for 
the sake of a narrow point, you are ready, if the need arises, to 
embark on a war which must be bloody and long, which must 
stir the deeps of bitterness, and which in all likelihood will 
achieve nothing. Are you entirely resolved ?’ 

Lincoln’s sad eyes rested on the other. ‘I am entirely re- 
solved. I have been set here to decide for the people according 
to the best of my talents, and the Almighty has shown me no 
other road.’ 

Seward held out his hand. 

‘Then, by God, you must be right. You are the bravest man 

in this land, sir, and I will follow you to the other side of per- 
dition.’ ”’ 
Later we see Lincoln during the war at the time of Hooker’s 
defeat, when Jackson has been killed in the moment of victory. 
The President, in spite of the loss of 15,000 men, keeps his 
courage so undismayed that not only does he not despair 
himself, but so works upon Stanton, now Secretary for War, 
that he regains his confidence in Lincoln as the deliverer of the 
country :— 

‘* Lincoln’s face broke into a slow smile, which made the eyes 
seem curiously child-like. 

‘I thank you, my old friend,’ he said. ‘I don’t admit I have 
your courage, for I haven’t half of it. But if a man feels that 
he is only a pipe for Omnipotence to sound through, he is not 
so apt to worry. Besides, these last weeks God has been very 
good to me, and I’ve been given a kind of assurance. 1 know 
the country will grumble a bit about my ways of doing things, 
but will follow me in the end. I know that we shall win a clean 
victory. Jordan has been a hard road to travel, but I feel that 
in spite of all our frailties we’ll be dumped on the right side of 
that stream. After that ee 
_ ‘After that,’ said Stanton, with something like enthusiasm 
in his voice, ‘ you'll be the first President of a truly united 
America, with a power and prestige the greatest since 
Washington.’ 

Lincoln’s gaze had left the other’s face and was fixed on the 
blue dusk now gathering in the window. 

‘1 don’t know about that,’ he said. ‘When the war’s over, I 


think I'll go home.’ ”’ 

The last words of the story—the scene in which the great vic- 
torious President goes home indeed—are well told, but the 
purpose of the book has been attained before this. The idea 
which is in the author’s mind is both ingenious and interesting, 
and Mr. Buchan may be congratulated on the way in which he 
has developed it. 





A City in the Foreground. By Gerard Hopkins. (Constable. 
8s. 6d. net.)—‘“‘ At a certain point in St. Giles’, the Woodstock 
and Banbury roads, meeting like two middle-aged wayfarers, 
engage for a while in lifeless conversation and then part, bored 
with one another, with themselves, with life and with boredom, to 
bring past villas to a lingering end.” It was thoughtful of Mr. 
Hopkins to begin his novel like this, for having read so far 
the reader knows the best and worst which the author has to 
offer him, and can either close the book at once or settle down 
to its uninterrupted perusal according to his taste or distaste 
for this particular type of literature. As to whether Mr. Hopkins’ 
city is like Oxford—well, Oxford, as Mr. Hopkins no doubt says 
somewhere in the book, is exactly what each individual makes 
it; and so, if you think she is like this passage about the Wood- 
stock and Banbury roads, why then Mr. Hopkins gives a very 
good account of Oxford. 

READABLE NovELs.—Christopher Quarles. By Percy James 
Brebner. (Holden and Hardingham. 7s. 6d. net.)—A series 
of detective stories, Christopher Quarles of the title being the 
amateur adviser of a detective. There are some ingenious 
mysteries contained in the volume, of which the most amusing 
is the last, ““ The Search for the Missing Fortune.” Down the 
Old Road. By Alice Lowther. (Heath, Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Most of these stories are decidedly macabre in their tendencies. 
They deal chiefly with young people who should have had a 
course of psycho-therapy so that they might look at life 
from a normal point of view. The stories are extremely painful 
reading, but there is no denying the power which the author 
displays in the handling of her material. The House 
with the Golden Windows. By J. E. Buckrose. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—The story of a girl adopted by 
a couple and brought up as their own daughter. When the 








| father dies just as he has inherited property, the supposed mother 


finds confession impossible, and the girl becomes the mistress 
of the House with the Golden Windows. How she is wooed 
for her money and deserted when her supposed mother con- 
fesses is agreeably told by Miss Buckrose, whose character 
studies are, as usual, amusing. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


FOUR LITTLE BOOKS.* 
Tne present tendency to make books of poetry a pleasure to 
the eye as well as to the mind is a pleasant one. A new 
publisher has started in Cambridge who calls himself Perkin 
Warbeck. He sets an admirable example in this respect. 

Of the three little books he has published, Mice,’ by Gerald 
Bullett—the first of the series—is much the best. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, in his preface, seems to think it strange that 
the present generation of writers should desire to express them. 
selves in verse, and he suffers something of a shock at ‘“‘a 
certain bitterness of resentment observable in this booklet 
and its next followers.” They seem to the present writer 
exceedingly mild. Mr. Bullett, it is true, allows himself a 
little cynicism about marriage :— 

‘For every time I kiss you I shall think: 
* How this would please the Vicar if he knew !’” 
The chief drawback to Mr. Bullett’s verses is that, though they 
are never absurd or incompetent, they are very rarely beautiful. 

In Home-Made Verses,* Mr. D. B. Haseler and Mr. R. H. 
D’Elboux also seem shy of beauty, and, perhaps for fear of 
being thought ¢ soppy,” write in a jocular vein. As for Miss 
Few,’ she has read far too much Swinburne. 

Helicon Hill*is a charming little shiny green book by a humor- 
ous extravagant who signs himself “* Felix Folic, Gent. of Lon- 
don.” Mr. Lovat Fraser has done little decorations for it. 
The author parodies some modern verse in this sort of vein :— 

“The plaintive bleats 

Of Milton, Keats, 

Tennyson, Wordsworth, Pope and Co., 

They had their day 

In a modest way, 

But no one imagined 

They'd come to stay. 

And now they have had to go, 

You know, 

Now they have had to go.’ 
. *(1) Mice, and other Poems. By Gerald Bullett.. Cambridge : Perkin War- 
beck. [2s.]——(2) Home-Made Verses. By D. B. Haseler and R. H. D’El!boux, 
Same publisher and price.——{3) Laughing Gas, and other Poems. By Mar- 
guerite Few. Same publisher and price.——(4) Helicon Hull. By Felix Folie, 
Gent. of London. Leadon: Selwyn and Blount. [2s. 6d. net.) 
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Again, he can touch the swooning note with considerable skill :— 
* Soul of the season’s song ! 
A panting poem pale 
Icast . . . 
Pon pinions pale I poise 
Like bliss-born butterfly 
O’er rose 
' I wreathe 
In throes. 
And breathe 
Each echo’s ecstasy. 
In phantom fields I dwell, 
Like love-lorn lily limp or azure asphodel.” 


What differentiates the book from several other current books 
of parody which are witty, is its refreshing cheerfulness. 





Porms Wortny or Constperation.—Winged Victory. By 
C. H. B. Kitchen. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 5s.)—A book 
of promising modern verse. There is a certain metallic hardness 
about the poems which an increase of the sympathy of 
comprehension and a greater effort after beauty would remove. 
Technically, they are good. Lyra Mutabilis. By Morley 
Roberts. (Same publisher and price.)—Attractive minor verse. 
Fables in Verse. By A. Turnour Murray. (Aberdeen: 
Lewis Smith and Son. 2s. 6d.) 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


oS 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revicte.} 





The National Review for April contains another pungent 
article by the Duke of Northumberland on Mr. J. H. Themas’s 
recent and unhappy book, When Labour Rules, exposing the 
amazing inconsistencies of the author’s views on foreign policy 
Mr. Adolphe Smith deals with ‘“ Lenin—Russian Traitor and 
German Agent,” and supplies evidence for his belief that Germany 
is still using the Bolsheviks as her tools. Captain E. W. Sheppard 
discusses “The British Share in the Victory of the Marne,” 
defending Lord French and Marshal Joffre against the too 
enthusiastic admirers of the late General Galliéni. Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland, in ‘‘ America—A Tentative Explanation,” suggests that 
the women teachers of America exercise an enfeebling influence 
on the character of the American man and are responsible for 
“recent manifestations of moral uplift’? like Prohibition. 
* Post-War Débutante’’ comments with refreshing candour on 
“Present Circumstances” in our social life, and suggests that 
parents are far tco anxious to make things easy for their children, 
Miss A. H. Singleton, in “‘ Deputy Banshees’ and Other 
Mysteries,” has some good stories about animals—a white cat, 
a bird, a fox—acting as “deputy banshees’’ and seeming to 
foretell trouble. A lady told her :— 

““When my grandfather was dying, a magpie could not be 
kept off his window-sill, upon which it stayed for two or three 
days tapping with its bill on the glass. After his death it 
disappeared.” 

Miss Singleton gives some new details of the old story of the 
foxes that are said to gather round Gormanston Castle when the 
head of the family is dying. 


The London Mercury for April has an interesting paper by 
Sir Sidney Colvin on “An East Suffolk Boyhood and Some 
Poets —especially Crabbe of Aldeburgh and Bernard Barton 
cf Woodbridge. He recalls Edward FitzGerald as “an odd, 
tall, sad-faced, middle-aged or elderly gentleman wandering, 
say rather drifting, abstractedly about the cofintry roads in a 
baggy, ill-fitting suit with a battered tall hat pushed back on his 
head, blue spectacles on nose and a wrap cast anyhow about 
his shoulders.” His neighbours knew nothing of his literary 
work. Mr. Maurice Baring contributes a whimsical tale about 
the library of Alexandria. Mr. Gosse has a note on Congreve. 
Mr. Howard Hannay attempts to formulate “ Mr. Berenson’s 
Theory of Art.” Mr. Edmund Blunden writes on Leigh Hunt. 
The pages of poetry include some grim verses, “The Woman I 
Met,” by Mr. Hardy, and some “ Recreations ” by Mr. Sassoon. 


The quarterly Transactions of the Bibliographical Society 
for March (H. Milford, 5s. net.) contains a noteworthy article 
on “ Anthony Munday and his Books” by Mr. M. St. Clare 
Byrne. Munday, the Elizabethan playwright, has come into 


notice through his drama of Sir Thomas More, the manuscript 
of which is in the British Museum, because part of the MS, is 








thought by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson to be in the hand. 
writing of Shakespeare. There are, however, other curious 
problems in Munday’s adventurous literary career. He first 
became notorious by acting as a Government spy on the English 
Jesuits at Rome, and gave evidence at the trial of Campion in 
1581. Afterwards he was employed in the secret service 
especially in tracking the Puritan libellers who used the name o{ 
“ Martin Marprelate.” Mr. Byrne gives some amusing details 
of Munday’s Bohemian life; it is consoling to know that he 
spent a comfortable old age in composing pageants for the City 
fathers. 


In the April number of History (Macmillan, 2s. net), tha 
excellent quarterly journal of the Historical Association, are 
two capital papers by the Master of Jesus on “ The Beginnings 
of Colleges”? and by Mr. G. P. Gooch on “ Europe before tha 
War.” But the item of most interest is Professor Pollard’s 
“essay in historical method” on the “ Barbellion” diaries, 
Years ago Professor Pollard attracted much attention by his 
brilliant critical examination of a clever book on the French 
Revolution purporting to be The Journal of a Spy. Applying 
the ordinary critical tests to The Journal of a Disappointed Man 
and A Last Diary, he finds that these “diaries” were not 
written from day to day. ‘The dates are inaccurate; the 
weather observations are hopelessly wrong—June 10th, 1914, 
for instance, is described as a very rainy day, though it was 
in fact very sunny and quite dry. The editor, Mr. Shanks, 
is convicted of “a good deal of doubtfully justifiable emen. 
dation” and of inexplicable inconsistencies. Professor Pollard 
accepts the statement that the books were in fact written by 
the late Mr. B. F. Cummings of the Natural History Museum. 
But we cannot help wondering whether, in the case of a similar 
book that was, say, a century old, Professor Pollard would trust 
any assertion by an editor whom he had detected in so many 
inaccuracies. Historical criticism, we may infer, require: 
ultimately to be tempered with a good deal of common sense, 
and its results cannot be more than approximations to truth. 
The whole truth about “ Barbellion,” for example, has yet to 
be told. 


The Naval War Chart of the North Sea. By Albert Close. 
(Stanford. 25s. net.)—Mr. Close’s ingenious and accurate 
chart, measuring about four fect by three feet, is designed to 
show all the naval operations that took place during the war in 
the North Sea, including not only the actions off Heligoland 
and the Dogger Bank and the Battle of Jutland, but also the 
lesser episodes. The places where British warships were sunk 
and where enemy airships, submarines, and Zeppelins were 
destroyed are clearly marked. The mineficlds are plainly 
shown. The evolutions before and during the Battle of Jutland 
are taken from the Admiralty reports, though we had supposed 
that Admiral Scheer in his flight was further east, and nearer to 
Horn Reef, than Mr. Close states. The chart gives the usual 
information about the banks and the lightships and the nature 
of the sea-bed, with the depths of water. Around the chart are 
portraits of some of the leading actors on both sides, a chrono- 
logical table showing the fate of the ‘U’ boats, a copy of 
the exultant German chart of our losses in merchantmen, 
some notes on Jutland, and other relevant matter. Mr. Close 
illustrates the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet, and 
reminds us that it took place at the very spot, off the Forth, 
where Drake gave up the pursuit of the beaten Armada on 
August 12th, 1588. The chart is profoundly interesting and 
deserves close study, even by those who have read many 
books on the naval war. It is well printed on stout linen 
and varnished. A copy of it ought to hang in every school, 
free library, and club as a reminder of the great work of our 
Navy and of our absolute dependence upon sea-power. 


The League of Nations has published three quarto volumes 
on The International Financial Conference at Brussels (Harrison, 
3 vols., 21s. net), which contain a report of the proceedings 
and of the resolutions adopted, a verbatim record, in English 
and French, of the debates, and the statements, on the financial 
situation of the different countries, which were presented by 
the several delegations. The book, which is well printed and 
edited with care, is an authoritative exposition of the financial 
and economic troubles of Europe which are reflected in our 
own trade depression and our vast numbers of unemployed. 
It would be well if those who advocate various panaceas for 
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unemployment would glance through these volumes, to discover 


how complex and difficult the problem really is. The mere 
fact, as stated in the preface to Volume IIL, that eleven of the 
belligerent countries have ‘* undergone radical changes,” whereas 
only eight remain much as before, is significant. New States 
like Greater Serbia or Czecho-Slovakia or Poland cannot be 
expected to adjust themselves to the changed conditions all 
at once, and the problem for German Austria—formerly part 
of a great economic system and now violently dissevered from 
it and isolated—is necessarily very grave. The Brussels Con- 
ference served to elucidate the facts and to suggest remedies, 
but it must take time to apply those remedies, even if all the 
States concerned show almost superhuman wisdom and self- 


restraint. 


The Flight of the ‘Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau.’ By Admiral Sir A. 
Berkeley Milne. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s. net.)—Sir Berkeley Milne’s 
account of what happened in the Mediterranean in the first 
fortnight of August, 1914, is lucid and interesting. He makes it 
clear that he followed his instructions and that it was through 
no fault of his that the ‘Goeben’ escaped to the Dardanelles. 
The Admiralty was obsessed with the idea that the Austrian 
fleet would suddenly emerge from the Adriatic when Austria 
declared war, and Austria’s delay in issuing her declaration 
hampered the Allies, as it was intended to do: The Admiralty 
on August 8th ordered the Admiral to begin hostilities against 
Austria and then countermanded the order two hours later. 
The mistaken order compelled Sir Berkeley Milne, in accordance 
with his written instructions, to break off the pursuit of the 
‘Goeben’ and steam north-westward. From that moment it 
was virtually impossible for our squadron to catch the enemy 
battle-cruiser. Sir Berkeloy Milne has thus a demonstrable 
grievance against Sir Julian Corbett, who suggests in his Official 
History of the War that the Admiral need not have turned back. 
As the Admiralty approved of Sir Berkeley Milne’s action at the 
time, it is not easy to understand why the Admiralty, who 
“tested” Sir Julian Corbett’s book “ for accuracy of detail,” should 
have allowed the author to imply a censure of the Admiral’s 
tactics. The episode showed that, even in these days of wireless 
telegraphy, a fleet cannot be wisely controlled from a distant 
capital. If Sir Berkeley Milne as the man on the spot had been 
allowed to do his best under the circumstances, he might well 
have caught and sunk the ‘Goeben.’ The Admiralty’s orders 
and counter-orders made that impossible. 


Hugh Lane's Life and Achievement. By Lady Gregory. 
(Murray. 18s. net.)—Lady Gregory has written an entertaining 
life of her nephew, the late Sir Hugh Lane, a successful art-dealer 
who was drowned in the ‘ Lusitania.’ It is unusual to have a 
biography in the style of an Irish folk-tale, or to be reminded of 
Cuchulain in a narrative of the buying and selling of pictures. 
Like other dealers, Sir Hugh Lane was generous in his gifts to 
public galleries, and especially to Dublin, where he founded a 
Municipal Gallery, and where he was Director of the Irish 
National Gallery. Lady Gregory records the fact that he 
bequeathed to the Irish National Gallery the residue of his 
property, including forty-one valuable pictures by old masters, 
and yet she begrudges the National Gallery the interesting but 
somewhat overrated modern French pictures which her nephew 
bequeathed to Trafalgar Square. Inasmuch as Sir Hugh Lane 
had offered these French pictures to Dublin and had given the 
Dublin Corporation seven years to make up its mind, only to be 
abused and ridiculed for his generosity, we cannot suppose that 
Dublin really wanted the pictures. But as soon as it turned out 
that Sir Hugh Lane had left the pictures to London, where he 
lived and where he made all his money, Dublin at once felt that 
it had a grievance. The comments of the Irish Nationalist 
Press on Sir Hugh Lane’s offer are so discreditable that we 
wonder at Lady Gregory’s honesty in reprinting them. For 
they show that Sir Hugh Lane might as well have offered his 
Manet and Renoir to Mexico or Moscow or any other barbarous 
place as to Dublin. The book is illustrated with reproductions 
of some of Sir Hugh Lane’s pictures. 





The Early Life and Education of John Evelyn. With a Com- 
mentary by H. Maynard Smith. (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d. net.)— 
Lovers of John Evelyn will be grateful to Mr. Maynard Smith 
for this first instalment of a really good commentary on the 
famous diary. It includes the entries on Evelyn’s early life 
from his birth in 1620 to 1641; these form little more than a 
twentieth part of the work, which ends a few weeks before the 





author’s death in 1706. But the notes are exhaustive and 
excellent. Thus Evelyn at Oxford “was admitted into the 
dancing and vaulting Schole.” This gives occasion for a two-page 
note on the importance attached to dancing at that time, with 
many quotations from contemporary writers, and for a note on 
the popularity of vaulting as an art as well as an exercise, with 
excerpts from Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Peacham, Fenton, and 
others. Evelyn’s remark that his father required him to begin 
to manage his own expenses leads to a note on the seventeenth- 
century undergraduate’s allowances, which, for a rich man, 
might be £40 a year. Mr. Maynard Smith has read widely, and 
his commentary is most entertaining. In his introduction he 
discusses the vexed question of the original diary, which still 
awaits an expert editor. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 











THE following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :-— 

Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving. By George C. D. Odell. 
2 vols. (Constable. 77s. 6d.)——Literary Impressions. By 
Jules Lemaitre. Translated by A. W. Evans. (Danie! 
O’Connor. 10s. 6d. net.) Our Social Heritage. By Graham 
Wallas. (G. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) Forty Years of 
Trout and Salmon Fishing. By J. L. Dickie. With an Intro- 
duction by R. B. Marston. (Heath, Cranton. 12s. 6d. net.)—— 
And the Kaiser Abdicates. ByS. Miles Bouton. (Yale University 
Press and H. Milford. 103. 6d. net.) London River. By 
H.M.Tomlinson. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)——The Tale of Terror : 
A Study of the Gothic Romance. By Edith Birkhead. (Con- 
stable. 15s. net.)——Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. 
(Chatto and Windus. lds. net.) The Sadhu: A Study in 
Mysticism and Practical Religion. By B. H. Streeter and A. J. 
Appasamy. (Macmillan. 83. 6d. net.)——The Fundamenta! 
Principles of Taxation in the Light of Modern Developments. 
By Sir Josiah Stamp. (Macmillan. 103. 6d. net.) 




















PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Adams (C. F.), Letters. A Cycle of, 1861-1865, 8vo, 2 vols. (Constable) net 456 
Laker (0.), Black Jacks and Leather Bottells, 4to...... (E. J. Burrow) net 63,0 


Bernadotte and Napoleo®, 1763-1810, by Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton, 8vo 
(Murray) net 2 

Burns (R.) and Freemasonry, by Dudley Wright (Gardner, Paisley) net 

Crile (G. W.), A Physical Interpretation of Shock, Exhaustion and Restor- 
GER, BOF BVO sccccctcccecsnceecessancsses (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25,0 

Cumberbatch (E. P.), Diathermy, Its Production and Uses in Medicine and 
DEY DUG. o 66 chases ecrcnesnsétadsariovegeeseson (Heinemann) net 2 


Dale (G. H. C.), Map Reading, cr 8VO........eceeeeeees (Macmillan) net i 
Daubeny (U.), Ancient Cotswold Churches, roy 8vo....(E. J. Burrow) net 21/0 
Eaton (R. B.), Building Construction Drawing, roy 8vo...... (Spon) net 16/0 
Engineer’s Year book for 1921, cr 8VO ......0ceeeeeveeee (Lockwood) net 50,0 


Fisk (H, L.), English Public Finance from the Revolution of 1688, 8vo 
(Pitman) net 
Fitch (A. P.), Preaching and Paganism, cr 8vo ....(Oxford Univ. Prese) net 5 6 
Freeman (R. A.), Social Decay and Regeneration, 8vo....(Constable) net 18 
Fry (H. 8.), Electronic Conception of Valence and the Constitution of Ben- 
SN 6-0 Xs 5 in ekascnhhantspedpaateasatesenneae (Longmans) net 16/9 
Furman (F. D.), Carns, Elementary and Advanced (Chapman & Hall) net 17,6 
German Air Force in the Great War, compiled by Major Georg Paul Neumann 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 160 


DUD ini 6:6.9:0:0.0.6.06:00000560.045 0006200801600 
Hackwood (F. W.), Story of the Shire, 8vO.........56. (Heath, Cranton) net 15,0 
Hall (Trowbridge), Californian Trails, 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 26,0 
Hand (T. E.) and Cockerham (K. L.), Swect Potato, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 16,0 
Hatt (W. K.), Concrete Work.........eeeeeeees (Chapman & Hall) net 220 
Heaton’s Canadian Export Book, 1921, cr 8vo....(Heaton’s Agency) net 21/0 
Henley (W. E.), Views and Reviews, cr 8VO......see0e00. (Macmillan) net 12.0 
Hugo (V.), by Madame Duclaux, 8vo0............ ...-(Constable) net 14/0 
Be Be a OM 2. See ee (Judaic Publishing Co.) net 10,0 
Linton (R. G.), Veterinary Hygiene, roy 8V0..........eeeeee (Green) net 26,0 
Putnam’s Minute-a-Day English for busy People, compiled and arranged by 

Be A Ba kk cb nec censcesnncnscvessessass060 (Putnam) net 106 


Regimental Records of the Royal Welch pe ee 8vo(Foster Groom) net 42,0 
Robinson (G. D.), An Atlas of Normal Labour, roy 8vo (Heinemann) net 25 0 
Scott (Sir W.), Intimate Life of, by Archibald Stalker, 8vo..(Black) net 10/6 
Sedgwick (Lt.-Col. F. R.), Great War in 1914, 8vo....(Foster Groom) net 10/6 
Smith (J. W.), Agricultural Meteorology, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 15,0 
Smith (Sir S.), A Life of, The Master Spinner, by ry! Bnowden, 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 16/0 
Stamp (Sir J.), Fundamental Principles of Taxation in the Light of Modern : 
Developments, SVO  ...cssccseccecsscssessscescess (Macmillan) net 10/6 


Streeter (B. H.) and Appasamy (A. J.), The Sadhu, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Struben (H. W.), Recollections of Adventures, 8v0...... (Blackwell) net 18/0 
Tagore (Sir R.) (Selected from the Letters of), cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 7/6 


Thomson ie A.), Nature All the Year Round, roy 8vo ........(8.8.U.) net 12/6 
..), A New Book About London, 8vo..(G. Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 


Wagner ( ; 

Walters (L. D’O.), A Complete Guide to Wiltshire, cr 8vo (Sach & Co.) net 10/6 

Williams (K. P.), Dynamics of the Airplane...... (Chapman & Hall) net 13/6 
an 








LIBERTY CR ETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


Ths largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W, 
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OUR LINENS are CHEAPER 
We are clearing our stocks at a 


25% REDUCTION 


Robinson & Cleaver are offering their beautitul Irish Linens at special 
reductions in price, to clear the stocks in their workshops. 
Write for samples of our Household Linens and Catalogue No. 40 P., 
giving reduced prices, sent post free. Delivery of goods guaranteed. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Linen Manufa-turers, Belfast. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain — 83,000 Bottles 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


POM MAR OD 
per 4S /a= dozen. 


In original 30 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “ PLNK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 





Please quote “3S.” 


—_— 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Eeautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothmg else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d, 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray’s 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. L. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tummitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


&24,459,031. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, cach Sale commencing 
at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

APRLL litH AND 1l2TH.—AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS, comprising the REDGRAVE HALL MUNIMENTS, the pro- 
perty of G. R. Holt-Wilson, Esq.; with other important letters, the property 
of the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott (deceased), of Abbotsford; of H. 3. Chamberlain, 

., and other properties. 

PRIL 13TH AND 14TH.—ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL, and ORIENTAL 
PORCELAIN and OLD GLASS, the property of the late Rev. Canon Millard, 
of Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington ; of Sir E. T. Backhouse, Bt.; of John 
Upes. Esq., Ingmire Hall, Yorks; and from other private collections, 

Nustrated catalogues, with 2 plates, price 1s. 

APRIL 157TH.—VALUABLE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, including the 
property of Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington and of Dr. G. C. Williamson, 
Burgh House, Well Walk, Ham; d; eight PANELS OF EARLY XVIith 
CENTURY ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK, in unusually brilliant state, the 
pre erty of Sir John Trelawny, Bt.; a FINE SET OF XVIIth CENTURY 
*LEMISH TAPESTRLES from Whitton Court, Shropshire; Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets, the property of Captain Richard Ford, &c. 

Illustrated catalogues with 5 plates, price 2s. 

On view. Catalogues may be had. 


‘OR SALE, a TIMES BOUND QUARTERLY from 1884 
+o 1916.—Write olfers to “ L. H.,” c/o STREL I'S, 30 Cornhill, £.C, 3. 














A RMSTRONG SIDDELEY, Brand new, latest model 
sociable saloon, inside drive, body painted grey, upholstered eiotir to 

match, special Brooks D: g-cases. Immediate delivery. Being sold 9 

ys late oo hey: basing bay another car. To A seen in London. R 4 

tion on pr or imme purchase.—Apply jor P. C. BURTON 

Old House, Totteridge, Herts. KTON, The 
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APPOINTMENTS, &o., VAGANT AND WANTED, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. F 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSTS, the duties to commence 
Ty LECTURER (TAN) in HISTORY. Sal din 
(1) ER (MAN) in . Salary according to i i 
and experience, rising to maximum of £550 or £600. qualifications 
(2) LECTURER (MAN) in GEOGRAPHY. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience, rising to a maximum of £550 or £600. 
(3) LECTURER (WOMAN) in ENGLISH. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience, rising to a maximum of £440 or £490. 
(4) INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING. Salary aocording to 
qualifications and experience, rising to a maximum of £360 or £449, 
Further particulars and form of application to be obtained from the WARDEN 
Last day for applications April 30th. . 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


[ OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILLHOUSEs, 
Head-Mistress: Miss B. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 





Applications are invited for the following appointments :— 
(1) SCIENCE MISTRESS, Honours Graduate preferred, with special quall- 
fications in Physics and Botany or Mathematics. 
(2) JUNIOR MISTRESS, Non-Graduate. Chicf subjects: 
Junior Mathematics. 
These additional mistresses are required for the commencement of the Autuma 
Term, when the September admissions of pupils are made. 
Salaries in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 
Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from the undersigned, to be returned to the Head-Mistross 


at once. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


French and 


Education Office, 
Sheffield. 





zones UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY. 





Applications are invited for the Chair of Theology in Rhodes University 
College. The successful candidate will be expected to teach the subjects of 
the B.D. course of the University of South Africa. 

Commencing salary £650 per annum. All information from 

Rev. J. R. L. KINGON, M.A., F.B.S.E., 

c/o High Commissioner for South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to proceed to the appointment of a Lecturer in Philosepby, 
who will be expected to commence duties on September 29th next. 

Commencing salary £350 per annum. 

Applications should be sent to the INTERNAL REGISTRAR not later thaa 
April 30th. Full particulars as to the conditions of the appointment may be 
obtained from the Internal Registrar. 








NORMAN SMITH, 
Internal Registrar. 
ATYMER UPPER SCHOOL, 
KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, 





APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTEKR. 





Applications are invited for the above post, which will be vacant after the 
coming Summer vacation. Candidates must hold a University Degree in honours. 

Commencing y £1,000, increasing by annual increments of £50 to £1,250, 
less the value of the official residence, which is assessed fur tle purposes of the 
Head-master’s Superannuation allowance at £100 a year. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly strictly prohibited, and will disqualify. 

No other appointment can be held under the scheme except with the consent 
of the Governors. 

All applications must be received by the 50th April, 1921. 

Application forms and other particulars to be obtained from Mr. REGINALD 
E. WATSON, 16 Hammersmith Bridge Road, W. 6. 


PPLICATIONS, in duplicate, accompanied by certified 
copies of testimonials, also in duplicate, will be received by the under- 
signed, not later than 30th a 1921, tor the post of 
LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY 
at the Grey University Coliege, Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. 

The successful candidate will be expected to assume entire responsibility for 
the instruction in Physical Chemistry and to assist generally in the work of the 
Chemistry Department. Ability to teach through the medium of both English 
and Dutch is a necessary qualification. 

Salary £400 per annum, rising by anual increments of £25 to £500 per annum, 
plus local allowance of £46 per annum, plus Cost of Living Allowance (Temporary) 
of £128 per annum in the case of a married man and £29 per annum in the case 
of an unmarried man. 

Applicants to state the carlicst possible date on which they can assume duty. 

RK. A. BLANKENBERG, 
Secretary. 
Office of the High Commissioncr for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, Loudon. 


TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
A WARDEN is required for above. Salary £150, with board.—For particulars 
apply HON. SEC., 5 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 
yO Practical Garden Lovers.—HOME offered, for 2 to 3 gs. 
weekly, in Private residence of Gentlewomian, for Garden Assistance. 
Referenees.— Box 105., Speciator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2 


SSISTANT MATRON 


School. 


























in Girls’ School or Boys’ Prep. 
Vicar wishes to recommend lady, aged 21. Two and a-hal 


years’ experieace.—Address VICAR, Lox 1035, Lhe Spectulor, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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{ECRETARIAL OPENINGS. — There are one or two 
S immediate Vacancies in the Students’ Training Department for girls 
i »ood education, who are prepared for posts offered by the Appointments 
é9 ch of the Central Bureau. Training period six months, fee 30 guineas.— 
ae the SECRETARY, CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 
App OMEN, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ne, hel 7 we 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1, 








+ \VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp. 7224. 











; ys 3.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. “THe Doctor’s DILEMMA.” Seats 
4 ae. 5s. 9d., and 3s., including tax. 
So SSS == 
LECTURES, &c. 
gat Fi &@ A:e eo & & 2B OG B. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman o: Council: 4. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal Miss B. 5. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees af the University 
of London. ‘nere is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain pumber of SOHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for threa 
ears are Offered for competition at «no examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to tue rrincipal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIO, 
LONDON, 8.W. 11. 
AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1921-22. 


v 
: 








The Examinations tor the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, and 
Domestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 7th, 1921, and the succeeding 
days. The scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per annum with free 
tuition, and are tenable for three years. 

Last day of entry, sUth April, 1921. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


IRK BECK COLLEG E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London, in the 
Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. f ; 

Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language are open to Non-University Students. 

Oalendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free. 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 
Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 

The Summer Term begins on April 21st. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GBNERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 

Training is also given in Secretarial work. 

For particulars of the College, and of the School preparatory to the College, 
apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W.1., 
from whom information may also be obtained as to the College Boarding House, 
in which students may reside. 





Los HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 





AND 





The Summer Session will open on April 25th. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.b., D.Sc., F.R.0.8.), who will be pleased to make arrangements 
for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
sNGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, 8 WIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
i er BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Piiucipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Mducational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Crickot, 
Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees £165 per annum.—fYor prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


1//ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. ‘Treasurer, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan I’und,and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


()otDOoR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 

















houges. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full thvoretical 
i truction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
P tINCIPALS, 


Murketing, Fruit-preservinz.—For illustrated 


prospectus applv 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
O44 t ee tS S08 O00 L, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. ‘There are now vacancies also 





for lay pupils, for whom tho fees are £80 per annum. 

Application for prospectus shouid be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 
WILLIAMS, MLA.. frist! Trip. Camb. 
‘HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough genera! education, with great attention to health. 
[afer girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
ekence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


1\ALDER GIRLS? 





SCHOOL, 


J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 
alm of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


i INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines tor Girls. Games, gardening, domestic scien:‘c. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy houss in beautiful zrounda, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well soatueinenied.—livingigah, Miss ROGERS 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 





GIRLS, 








(girls) for Matriculation. 


A day school. Education Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 





GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “'THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. trom 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


pencess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.6. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. 
Officers’ daughters, £90 a year. 


s@ Bets . 
OXHEY LANK, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Uirls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


r.HE VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE, near BASINGSTOKE 

(late The Knoll School, Camberley)— A SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 
a year, is offered to one or two girls from 16-18 years of age, who have passed 
the London Matriculation and are intending to work for Intermediate Arts, or 
for entrance and scholarship examinations of the Women’s Colleges.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


tig VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE, BASINGSTOKE (late 

The Knoll School, Camberley)— THREE or FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value £50 a year, will be offered for competition in this School in September 
for girls between 12 and 14.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


UDOK HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principal 4 BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
mincips's |Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Tnorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if reautred. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Uathinzg 





Special attention 
Large grounds, Fees, £90 to £100 a year. 














KENT. 
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QHALLONER 


A School on Modern Lines 


ior 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS, 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen’s Gate, 8S.W. 7. 





FOREIGN. 
HAILLY-LAUSANNE-—VILLA ARIANE. 


Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
English references. Apply: Miles. GLAS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“TPVHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 moaths. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval Coilege, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. - 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 


D® EGHORN .E sc} ) 


CAS. ie SCHOOL, 

COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Osborne. Boys 
are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchistou Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, b&.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). Pros- 
pectuses, &c., irom the HEAD-MASTERS and the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street. Edinburgh. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 am. on Tuesday, May 3lst. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1921. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or before May 17th.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUUWORTH, HEAD-MASTEK, School House, 
Durham. 
ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Punils 
prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions; 4$acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comiorts. Special 
care for delicate or backward boys.—Address “ W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 
Cannon Street, E.C. 4, 


C 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging {rom 90 to 

20 Guineas 0 n to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, wil be eld on 

y Bist and June ist at Bradfield. Entry forme can be obtained from the 
EAD MASTED, Bradfield College, Berks.” 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


EES WRETING. — Mies RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 
Authors’ and Scientific MSS.; ‘Tabulay Work ; i Bh 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. — ial ENGINE NG class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—TWELVE or more ENTR ANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £42, will be tion 

to be held May 31, June 1&2. EXHI BITIONS, value oes to £12, may be 

awarded deserving Candidates.—Particulars of these and of certain valuable War 
Exhibitions(awarded without exam.)from If1KAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kant, 
Founded 1576.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the valuc of £84 a 
one or more of the value of £21 a hoy and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY'S $ 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars 
4] tpply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master at the School, or to the 
ERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 1. 
Modern 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, 

Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 

to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.—An 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £5, about six JUNIOR PLATT 
Scholarships of £40 a about two HOUSE Scholarships of £20.—Further par- 

ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 
NORFOLK. 


( | eeaaie SCHOOL, HOLT, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 
(ist and 2nd June). 
Apply to the WEAD-MAS TER "petore 13th May. 


PILEPS ° 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 























K 


Solely 
Education on, Games. 





for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Terms, 2s. per week, hort 0 to MEDICAL DIREC TOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


povrsewob Tera meneame gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EV. M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, TATRICU ‘LATION 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich fit), 46, 
___ Apply 8 ling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


JUTOR has two vacancics for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C. M.A., Beckhythe, 
Sveetones, 5 I 














B.A. Hons. 
catrance exams, Oxford and Cambridge. 
past three years.—36a Baker Street, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 3797. 


?) LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, 7: hers, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2. 


YTAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for pam at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 


Classes and individual Coaching for Matric, Sc holarship and 
High percentage of successes during 








MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1 "Phone : Museum 286. 
IP-READING for the Hard of Hearing. Successful 
American system. References to aurists. Moderate fees.—Miss 
BRENT, 63 Bryanston Street, W. 1. _Padd. 4642. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, a 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ PSTABLISUMENTS, 
DOMESTIO ECONOMY f Scmnota, &c., 


is given free of ¢ rd 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 — 1 ce London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4 


Faducational A abled: 1873. 
Measrs. Gabbitas, “Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with poate all 





School Principals in the count They will also be glad to supply full in- 
formation about establishments ving a course of training In Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS a8» GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL E 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACK WA D BOYS FOR 
SPECIA RE AND TUITION 


Mesers. J. & J. PATON, eos an sor knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shoutd be _— 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 





Telephone: 6053 Central. 
_—- Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
rae ae (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

lees, &c.) t 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely res nsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, ind thus abl» 





to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 153- 162 OXFORD ¥° . LONDON, W, 1. "Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines). 
A SSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 

TUTORS AND GOVERNESSES 

should apply y at once to 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3), 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.7, 


For POSTS in PUBLIC, PRE we co SECONDARY and’ PRIVATE 
SCHOO 

GOOD SALARIES. NO REGISTRATION FEE, 

AMES MASTERS and CRICKET COACHES wanted in 

PUBLIC and PREP. Schools; also ex-Public School Boys for Prep. 


Junior Form work. Good salaries. MASTERS for ABRUAD: (1) French; 
(2) Science. Good salaries. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, as ABOVE. 





YYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 


dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and Cc 
4a. per 1.000 words. MONA STUART, 14 Frowin itd. Wandsworth Comes. Bie 


r[°YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every deniinthin 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon cop 
$d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue » Westcliff, Esse 


=! HORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TR ANS. 
LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS and YOUNG, Typew: riting 
Office, Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl's Court Rd.), 8.W.5. Tel. No, W estern 76. 


leerd Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where tosell. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest 
ing booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., » WC 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged. work short stories required, - eo Gente. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 wo Where criticism uired a sinall {a6 j3 
charged. Authers’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, "3 Knightrider Strea;, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, K.C. 4. 


TOURS. 


pavatz SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen), 
April 26th: SPAIN and TANGIER, Seville, Escorial, Ronda, Madrid, 
y | Granada, &c., 5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: ITALIAN and SWIs§ 
LAKES, 3 weeks, 49 gns. Summer tours: French Chateaux and Pyrenees, 
Tyrol, &e. a from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, 8 S.E. 1 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages ofa Hydro. Beautiful pounion on West 

} + apa ay Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: 341. 


CARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, § 800 
feet a sea. Motor house and stable. Season opened April lst.— 
ory ~ SCANTAB,” Middlecett, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Deven. 



































MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
scribing the residences, &c.. of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Pa a free rea ee lication to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &e., eee St., be 8q., W.C. 2. 











“An elie common-sense gael 
ure during seven yea 

HEUMATIiSM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 

are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 

vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 

at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted.— 

— -~ SECRETARIES, Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 2. 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Kegent Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

—_= £2 = Specimens tent free—HLNRY B. WARD, 06 Mortimer Street, 
ndon, W. 1. 


OOK-PLATES by ERNEST OLDHAM, from Two Guineas. 
AT THE SIGN UP THE PALM TREE, HELFORD, ST. MARTIN, 
CORN WAL L. 
THEENIC Scotch woven UNDERWEAR.—All sizes sup- 
lied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. Guaranteed unshrink- 
able. rite makers DIRECT for patterns and prices.—Dept. 27, ATHEENIC 
MILLS, Hawick, Scctland. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


























returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or it. yowe guaranteed Ly the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD [aki ICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. lf forwarded by post, \alue 
per return or offer made.—Chiei Otfices, 151 Oxtord Street, London Estd. 100 years, 


Bane is the only absolutely efficient 1 remedy for exter- 
yy Cockroaches and Blackbeeties. Harmiess to dcmestic animals.— 
or 5s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 





ls. 6d 
eed, "shemeta. 


THE HOMES OF s. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth for the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 





We can take 40 Aged or infirm Priests und give them comfort in a beautiful 
Home. We have 5 Nurses. , 

But expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. Will 
more of Christ’s disciples show that they, too, care for Aged Shep verds ? 

Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Carey Taylor, 
Homes of 8. Karnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


Warden 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


uniess you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become inep and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have veen 


born free of Venercal Disease at the 


LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special a treatment there provided. Please se nd a donation 
Secretary to-day. 


818,000 ‘REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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At a Low Reserve. 
SSS 


THE DESIRABLE 


TOWN RESIDENCE 


Overlooking Gardens 
known as Number 


29 EATON SQUARE 


BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


In Excellent Structural Repair, 


comprising 9 Bedrooms, 5 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, and 
Light Domestic Offices. 


Held on a Long Lease direct from the Grosvenor Estate, with 
nearly 56 years unexpired. Net Ground Rent of £80 per annum. 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 
Telephone. Electric Light. Gas. Every Convenience. 


Will be submitted to Auction (unless previously disposed of) by 
Messrs. 








SHARPE 


SHARPE & 





at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 


On TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, 1921, 


at 2.30 o'clock. 





Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from :— 
The Solicitors, Messrs. BIDDLE & CU., 22 Aldermanbury, 
E.C; 
or THE AUCTIONEERS, 20 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (Mayfair 5741.) 





LIFE IS THE ONE 


PRICELESS GIFT. 
THE LIFE-BOATS 


HAVE GIVEN OR PRESERVED THIS GIFT TO OVER 
58,000 MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 


HELP US TO HELP THEM ! 


Please send your donation to-day, 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 


LORD HARROWBY, 
Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 









The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties —it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. :. al 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 oz, 2/33 4 ozs., 4/10, 


Craven 


MIXTURE 


ARCADIA 





Also in the famous Baron 
Cartridges which hlla pipe 
instantly with every shred 
of tobacco standing up 
right in bowl for perfect 
drawing and _ burning. 
WORKS, LONDON, ®.C, 


CARPRERAS, LTD., 





REVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. 





How to Learn French or Spanish Without 
the Use of English. 


THE new Pelman method of learning French or 
Spanish without the use of English is causing quite a 
revolution in Language teaching in this country. 

Men and women who were never able to “get on 
with ” Foreign Languages when at school are now finding 
it quite an easy matter to acquire a fluent knowledge of 
French or Spanish by this new method. 

Moreover, they are greatly enjoying their study of 
these languages, as their letters—many of them couched 
in the most glowing terms—testify. 

Readers who would like to have full particulars of 
the new method should write to-day to the address 
ptinted below. These particulars will be sent to any 
address, gratis and post free. 

The Pelman method is taught through the post and 
one of its most distinctive features is that the student 
learns the particular language in question in that lan- 
guage and without the use of English. ‘Thus you learn 
French in French and Spanish in Spanish. And yet, 
even if you do not know a single word of either of these 
languages to begin with, you can study the lessons, 
right from the commencement, with the greatest ease. 

Many students on starting to learn a Foreign Language 
are repelled by the difficulties of the Grammar. ‘These 
difficulties are overcome by the Pelman method. ‘his 
method enables you to read, write and speak French or 
Spanish first—the formal grammar coming later. 
Further, it enables you to learn either language without 
learning long lists of French or Spanish words by heart. 
The words are fixed in your mind by quite another 
method. In fact, you learn them by using them and 
in such a way that you never forget them. 


SOME OPINIONS. 

“I am more than pleased with the Course. It is what the 
student has wanted for years. Having laboriously and unsuc- 
cessfully studied French for some months before taking up the 
Pelman method, I am beginning now to realize that the Pelinan 
method is the ouly satisfactory way of learning a language,’ 
writes B. 130. 

“Iam delighted with the Spanish Course and find it extremely 
interesting and easy to follow. The learning of languages is an 
interesting study, but the hard work usually entailed gencraliy 
results in the evaporation of interest. Your Course retains the 
student's interest and teaches him the language; it is without 
doubt the solution of the problem of the study of a Foreign 
Language,’ writes S.T. 104. : 

‘* After several years’ drudgery at school I found myself with 
scarcely any knowledge of the French Language, and certainly 
without any ability to use the language. I realize now that this 
method was wrong. After about six months’ study by the 
Pelman method I find I have practically mastered the language,”’ 
writes B. 143. le Gly 

‘I consider the inethod as remarkable as it is simple. T’rom 
the beginning one can entirely think in Spanish and understand, 
and this is the only practical way to master a Foreign Language 
at least, in my opinion. Several of my fellow-students are 
taking up the Course,”’ writes $.S. 104. 

The simplicity of the new method—enabling you to 
gain a thorough mastery of the French or Spanish 
Language in about one-third the usual time—its novel, 
fascinating, and effective character, its ingenious 
method of teaching Pronunciation, and the high repu- 
tation of the Pelman Institute, have all combined to 
win for it widespread popular interest and support. 
The number of people who are learning French or 
Spanish by the Pelman methed is increasing rapidly. 
All state that it is the easiest and simplest method of 
learning a Foreign Tanguage they have ever met with. 
Readers who would like to know more about this 
remarkable method of learning French or Spanish should 
write to-day to the address printed below. By return 
they will receive a copy of a book fully describing 
the new method, gratis and post free. ‘The address 
is the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 
46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. I. 
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How Many Languages 
Can You Speak ? 


@, Whether it be two or twenty, you always 
feel that you can talk more naturally—with greater 
force and freedom—in your mother tongue. 


@, If God’s message is to reach men’s hearts, 
it must come to each man in that speech in which 
he was born. 


@, When the last century began, the Gospel had 
been printed in languages spoken by not more 
than one-fifth of the inhabitants of the world. 


@. To-day the Gospel is published in languages 
spoken by three-quarters of the human race. 


@, In this result the greatest factor has been 
the work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which has already sent out God’s Word in 530 
different languages and dialects. 

@. The Society is publishing the Gospel in some 
new tongue, in which it has never before been 
printed, once every six weeks. 


@, The Society's immense popular editions are 
now costing three or four times as much to 
produce as they cost before the war. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


Modern Democracies. 
By the Right Hon. ViscounT BRYCE, O.M., P.C., D.C, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. bs 
The Westminster Gazette: “These two volumes abound iy 
passages which it is a delight to read for their historical allusiye. 
ness and wide sweeps over long periods of the past.” 





Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition. 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol, 
The Service Kipling. 26 Vols.; blue cloth, 3s. net each, 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Glimpses of Bengal: 


Selected from the Letters of SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (1885 to 1895). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Works of 
William Ernest Henley. 


New Edition. Vol. IV. VIEWS AND 
Crown 8vo. 12s. net 


The Sadhu: A Study in Mysti- 











REVIEWS, 





cism and Practical Religion. 
By B. H. STREETER, M.A., Hon. D.D., and A. J. 


APPASAMY, M.A. Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 


net. 


The Fundamental Principles of 
Taxation in the Light of Modern 
Developments. 


(The Newmarch Lectures for 1919.) By Sir JOSIAH 
STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & vO, LTV. LYUNVYION, W.C. 2, 


With Portrait. 











aE —————————— —— 








JUST READY. Demy 8vo. 18s. net (by post 19s.). 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK TO OLD TESTAMENT 


HEBREW 


CONTAINING AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE, 
READING LESSONS, EXERCISES AND NOTES. 
EDITED BY 
THE REV. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
REVISED BY 
THE REV. CANON A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. 
“ It will be found especially helpful to adult scholars studying Hebrew without 
the advantage of a teacher.” —The Guardian. 


“The grammar has been carefully og oy and it will prove a useful aid to 
students of the sacred Janguage.”—The late Chief Rabbi (Dr. Hermann Adler). 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie St., E.C. 4. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Fails Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp .’ “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 
“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 














=— -— 





PSTAILKRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
| Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pospeeee to send ihe above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine post free on a of two stamps, or in 

gantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on av ication tothe SECRETAK) Centra 

fficc. Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8 W.. to whom Sub 

ecriptions aid Donations towards ti und: of the \ -ociation should be sent. 
Mall East, 5.W. 


— Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and O0O., 1 Pall 


= == —=—— 


ALL THE 


NEWEST BOOKS 
OF EVERY KIND 


NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES, MEMOIRS, 
BOOKS ON THE WAR, TRAVEL, ART 
AND SCIENCE CAN BE OBTAINED 
IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION AT 
THE LOWEST LONDON PRICES. ALL 
DISCOUNTS DEDUCTED. 

















WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUES 





Recent Novels at reduced 
prices. 

New Books at Second- 
hand Prices. 


Newly-published Books. 

Secondhand Books at 
greatly reduced prices. 

List of Pocket Volumes. 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 





380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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~ ROBERT LANSING 


was one of the actual Commissioners at the Paris Conference. 
On April 13th Messrs. Constable will publish his book— 


THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. One volume. 16s. _ net. 
Less than one-third of this dramatic book has been published 
in the Times. Order from your library now. 


THE TALE OF TERROR 


By EDITH BIRKHEAD. 15s. net. 


Miss Birkhead gives an account of the growth of English supernatural fiction 
from “ The Castle of Otranto,”’ published in 1767 to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Her survey covers also the literature of the United States, whero 
Hawthorne and Poe made of the treatment of terror in fiction a fine art. 


PAUL VERLAINE 


By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Nicolson has told the story with a gay, whimsical, deft and discreet 
style which makes the volumes fascinating.”—Birmingham Post. 


REMINISCENCES. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A treasure house of good stories. . . . His reminiscences are a document 
which no historian of the social life of England in the latter part of the nineteenth 


century can afford to neglect.”"—Times. 


LETTERS TO A NIECE - By Henry Adams. 14s. net. 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


MAIN CURRENTS IN SPANISH LITERATURE 
= By J. D. M. Ford 1os. net. 


CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE UNITED 























2ls. net. 

















STATES . By George Santayana. 10s. 6d. net: 
LITTLE ESSAYS By George Santayana. 12s. 6d. net. 
TRIVIA . By Logan Pearsall Smith. 6s. net. 
A TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

la Compiled by Logan Pearsall Smith. 6s. net. 





THE GREAT MUNITION FEAT 


By G. A. B. DEWAR. 2s. net. 
“\ book to read and to preserve. . . . The information is extensive and 
accurate in detail. The marvellous record of expansion of armaments, of devo- 
tion of labour and science, capital and management, to a common object is set 
out with a fullness and intelligence which must attract a large circle of readers,” 
—Times Literary Supplement, 

AUSTRIA’S PEACE OFFER 
Documents edited by G. DE MANTEYER. With Letter 
Preface by PRINCE SIXTE OF BOURBON and three 


Facsimiles. 25s. net. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR 








Vol. I. (1914-5). 5s. net. 

Vol. I. (1916-7). 7s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IIT. (1918). l6s. net. 

ATLAS. 3s. 6d. net. The set of four vols., 30s. net. 








FICTION 


The fourth large impression is now available of 


PRIVILEGE 


$y MICHAEL SADLEIR. 8s. 6d. net. Messrs. Constable 
regret that owing to the very great demand for this novel it 
was for a few days out of stock. 


WOMAN TRIUMPHANT 


By IBANEZ, is the love novel by the Author of “The Four 
== > , 
Horsemen.” 8s. 6d. net. 
“A brilliant study, clear-cut, passionate, convincing, redolent of Spanish 
genius, of far greater achievement than the work that made Ibanez’ name a 
household word.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE TRIBAL GOD _ gz, 6d. net. 
“ A really powerful and significant study of a very strange family.”—-T'imes, 


A CITY IN THE FOREGROUND 











By Gerard Hopkins. 





“Young, brilliant, charming, marked by a distinction not only of manner 
y y 


but of mind.”—Atheneum. 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange Sireet London W.C.2 | LONG 








By Herbert Tremaine. | 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


NEW BOOK BY Dr. ETHEL SMYTH. 


Streaks of Life. 


By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc., Author of “ Impressions 
that Remained.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A book in which there is not an uninteresting page.”’— 
Country Life. 

“Her humour is a form of power. She can set the panorama 
of a great house or a Court moving before our eyes, or call up a 
ludicrous scene in a railway carriage, with an art that makes 
reality pale.” —Daily News. 

“One hesitates to revel with too much enthusiasm in the sheet 
force of this book, lest one should seem to overlook the intense 
interest of much that it tells.”.—The Times. 





. 





Russia in the Eighties, 
Sport and Politics. 


~ JOHN F. BADDELEY. 
ith Portrait, Facsimile and 4 Maps. 8vo. 
_ “Valuable for the fresh light it throws on European history 
in the ‘ Eighties,’ instructive as a study of manners, rich in 
portraiture and comment, this entirely enjoyable book is one for 
which every reader of discernment will be grateful.” — 

Sunday Times. * 


William Morris and the Early Days 


of the Socialist Movement. 
By J. BRUCE GLASIER. With a Preface by Miss MAY 
MORRIS, and two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


“The most acceptable book of its type we have read for a 
long time.”—Yorkshire Post. 


30s. net. 





The Letters of William James. 


Edited by his son, HENRY JAMES. 
Two volumes, with 15 Illustrations. 





42s. net. 


* They have been selected with remarkable skill. . . . A book 
that will attract alike the student of philosophy and the general 
reader.” —The Times. 


The Political Aspects of 
St. Augustine’s “City of God.” 


By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGISy Litt.D., late of the 
Community of the Resurrection. 8vo 7s. Gd. net. 


8vo. 








Life of St. Senaale af yer 


By the Rev. FATHERCUTHBERT. With 13 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


. . . . 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 

By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 

VOL. I. ATO CALCIUM. 

With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 60s. net. 

*,.* Vol. IL. will be published early in the summer, and it is 

hoped that the work will be completed in about two years, in 
six or possibly seven volumes, at 60s. net per volume. 





Monographs on ices and Physical Hiasitinnn, 
The Electronic Conceptionof Valence 


and the Constitution of Benzene 
By HARRY SHIPLEY FRY, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Director of the Chemical Laboratory, University of 
Cincinnatti. With Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 





Longmans’ Civil Engineering Series. 


. s ” 
Engineering Construction. 
By WILLIAM HENRY WARREN, LL.D., M.I.C.E., 
Challis Professor of Engineering and Dean of the Faculty 

of Engineering, University of Sydney. 
Part I. IN STEEL AND TIMBER. 
Plates and Diagrams. THIRD EDITION, 


With 
8vo. 


Folding 
oUs. net, 











MANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York, 











ee 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ar. 
° eg: e 
Education and World Citizenship 
An Essay towards a Science of Education. By JAMES CLERK MAXWELL GARNETT, C.B.E., MA, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, General Secretary of the League of Nations Union, late Principal 
of the Manchester Municipal College of Technology. Royal 8vo. With a coloured diagram. 36s net 
“This book should make a mark upon educational thought and practice in England. It is bold, clarifying, and 
cogent. . . . In tone and outlook it recalls the Magna Didactica of Comenius. It has the same fine qualities of faith 
sincerity, and courage.”—Sim Micuaen Sapier in The Manchester Guardian, 


The Economic Development of France 
and Germany, 1815-1914 


By J. H. CLAPHAM, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 18s net 
For some yeara past the author has lectured at Cambridge over the ground covered by this book. He has now 
put all his material into book form, for the use of the growing body of those who study Europ ean economic history and 
are handicapped by the lack of books in English, and of comprehensive books in any language. He has adopted 
throughout the point of view that he is writing a history not of economic opinion but of economic fact. 


Sir A. W. Ward: Collected Papers, 
Histerical, Literary, Travel, and Miscellaneous. By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A,, 
Master of Peterhouse. Votumes I anp II, Hisrorican. Demy 8vo. 24s net each (not sold separately), 
Votumes III anp IV, Lirrrary, ready shortly. 
“The Master of Peterhouse may look with just pride at their number, ‘their variety, and high standard of work. 





manship. . . . When completed, the collection will be in several respects remarkable. . . . They contain the calm 
reflections of one who has seen, read, and meditated much upon the great permanent political interests of the world.” 
The Times. 





The Collected Historical Works of Sir | Byzantine & Romanesque Architecture. 


Aa =H. : : . By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A., F.S.A, 
F yg is Palgrave, K Ly. RS. oe, —~< pce Hion. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. LL.D, Cambridge. In two volumes. 


+s Quarter vellum. With 171 plates (5 in colour) and 153 illus- 
IV, containing volumes 3 and 4 of The History of Normandy trations in the text. Crown 4to. Second edition. £4 4s net 


and of England, are now ready. Royal 8vo. 42s net each “Sir Thomas Jackson’s ‘ Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture’ has 
His work lies at the base of any accurate knowledge of the constitutional become a classic on the subject . . . being a model of all that a book of the 
history of mediaeval and no one has done more to make possible its kind should be, in both clarity of diction and wealth of illustration. . . . The 


critical study. . . A complete edition of Palgrave’s works will be not whole production is of exceptional merit.”—The Daily Telegraph 


= a worthy monument nt po noes. } a valuable addition to the library 
the hist st it." — te 

eM il gag tak “i Scientific Papers. sy Lord RAYLEIGH, OM, 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, | psc. F.Rs. Vol. VI, 1911-1919. Royal 8vo. 50s net 


“Father of Vertu in England.” His Life, Correspondence “The volume of Papers is uniform with the earlier ones and completes the 

leigh 

and Collections. By the late MARY F.S HERVEY. Royal 8vo. | {tis scarcely notemary to write... The six volumes form the best Don 
With a portals of Miss Hervey and 24 plates. 63s net, ment to the last of the great ninectceath-century school of physicts ts.” 

“A roa itribution to literature, the work of a creative mind. . The London Mercury 


Colleet« tates: friend of I J Rube Van Dyck, Seld Rale h 
pon 1 “all the pace yah of i Gere upright oat hakmanebie ‘a “5 The Essentials of Men tal Measu re- 


age of —— —— was —o be gees ow Earl oi —_, _ this book 
s a worthy tE ‘ t t event 'N : ; 
of first-rate literary and historical Tepestenee."--The Bochuean’s Journal. iia ment. By W. BROWN, M.A., M.D., D.Se., and G. H. 
‘ ie THOMSON, D.Se., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 2Is net. Cambridgs 
Studies in Statecraft. Being Chapters, Psychological, Library. att sind te 2088 ; the planet 
Biographical and Bibliographical, mainly on the Sixteenth Dr Brown's original work on this subject was published in . at ae 
Century. By Sit GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.B.E., M.A., | iaterlal by Dr Godirey Hy Thomson” oUt “HE & Taree chat 
Fellow, Librarian and Praelector in Diplomatic History at P . 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 10s net. Industrial Colonies and Village Settle- 
t is simply, shrewdly and humanly written, and despite the fact that it . . 3 
oy us ma! pA! — HY oy book re My be miased. a in ments for the Consumptive. By Sir 
ve essays, parcenty traces process by which men came to realize that a GERMAN WOODHEAD, K.B.E. V.D., M.D., LL.D 1 
ew political conception—the nation state—had found embodiment.” — o meedrele, Vedley Melos a ee 
wew political conception ae oe oe ooo P. 3 by nme -JONES, M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P. With a Preface 
by Sir Cuirrorp ALLBUTT. Dem 8vo. Paper covers, 9s net ; 
Stories and Ballads of the Far Past. | cioth, 10s 6d net . “sa 
Translated from the Norse (Icelandic and Faroese), with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by N. KERSHAW. Crown 8vo. 8 6d net. A Manual of Modern Scots. By w. GRANT, 


* The skill of the translator and and earch expended on tho y : » Se Is 
notes and introductions make thes volume peculiarly acceptable to students. M.A.,and J. MAIN DIXON, Litt.Hum.D. Demy 8vo. 20snet 


Lut Miss Kershaw’s work should also receive appreciation from the general 


reader, 19 whom she has revealed so much that 1s worth knowing of the loug Cambridge Plain Texts: English. 
a iimealrs Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 8. C 


i ROBERTS. Five volumes now ready. 1s net eacl 
The History of the Post Office in seg OT RT See 











British North America, 1639-1870. Johnson : Papers from The Idler. 
By W. SMITH, sometime Secretary of the Post Office Depart- Carlyle: The Present Time. 
ment of Canada. Royal 8vo. With 3 portraits. 2is net Goldsmith ;: The Good Natur’d Man. 

“A most scholarly book. ‘ The mere machinery of the Post Office, Donne: Sermons XV and LXVI. 
as revealed in these pages, is fasclnting o——< especially in the early days of 
the Enylish settlements. . becomes yet more Interesting e e 
when the time comes for founding a aed the Post Office in the new Colony New Educational Publications. 
of the tin os." —The Times SS The Epistle to the Hebrews (R.V.) With introduction 

and notes by A. Narrne, D.D. 7s 6d net. Cam- 
The Paradox of the World. sermons by bridge Bible for Schools. 
JOHN OMAN, D.D., Author of Grace and Personality, The Homer: Iliad, Book XXI. With introduction, notes, 
War and Its Issues, &e. Large crown 8vo. 9s net and vocabulary by A. C. Price, M.A. 4s 6d net- 
Pitt Press Series. 
Moral Values and the Idea of God. De Vigny, Prose et Poésies. With introduction, exercises, 
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